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ADDRESS THE ANNIVERSARY MEETING 
MAY 


Douglas Freshfield, President 


first object this Society, the object which will always appeal 
first the public mind, exploration, the Conquest the Un- 
known. But time war—above all, time world-war like the 
present—the fighting energies our race, the energies that take men 
the Poles, the high places the Earth, the swamps and 
deserts the tropical belt—even the mental energies that lead them 
seek increase knowledge, find other than natural foes deal with. 
From the point view exploration the past year has consequently 
been necessity relatively barren one our say relatively” 
because have had the great satisfaction learning that Sir Ernest 
Shackleton and his comrades and crew the have escaped 
unharmed from their perilous attempt traverse the Antarctic continent 
between hitherto unattained base the shores the Weddell Sea and 
the Ross Sea. The tale their adventures, the wonderful voyage 
750 miles Sir Ernest Shackleton small boat South Georgia, 
and his persevering and the end successful endeavour rescue the 
men left behind the icy fringe Elephant Island, have been fully told 
already. may, however, to-day appropriately remind you that Mr. 
Frank Wild, the leader left charge the party the island, whose 
skill and judgment his comrades mainly owed their lives, was last year 
the recipient one our awards. Unfortunately, the satisfaction with 
which heard the safe return the entire crew the 
has been overshadowed the sad story the terrible hardships under- 
gone the attempt Shackleton’s Ross Sea party lay provisions 
the track the Beardmore Glacier, the death the Rev. Spencer Smith 
the barrier, and the subsequent loss the lives Captain Mackintosh 
and Mr. Hayward the breaking the sea-ice, when almost sight 
their temporary home Cape Evans. 

Antarctic exploration for time least put aside, but when the 
day comes for renewed, trust the experiences the various 
expeditions the last fifteen years will not forgotten. mind 
they enforce valuable and essential lessons for future adventurers 
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both planning and carrying out their explorations. Experience has 
proved, what some our Council were pains point out beforehand 
Sir Ernest Shackleton, that the scheme the late expedition was, 
the present state Antarctic exploration, audacious the extreme. 
Proposing from unknown and doubtfully attainable base, 
depended for success the establishment independent party 
the heart the frozen wastes. thus obviously involved 
struggle against the heaviest odds. was challenge fate which 
might reasonably held least premature even enthusiasts for 
Antarctic discovery. permissible, think, suggest (as has already 
been done Dr. Mill) that series explorations the fringes the 
Antarctic lands, and the ascertainment the best spots for establishing. 
bases them, should precede any further and more spectacular attempts 
penetrate and traverse these blasted snow-wastes and mountain ridges. 
That question which may submitted polar experts. But there 
another point—not any way raised Sir Ernest Shackleton’s expe- 
point the first importance, which depends matters 
general experience and common sense. primary medical maxim 
that the human frame, when called for any great exertion, should 
lightly supertaxed possible. every additional strain you add its 
effort, every pound you add its burden, you lessen its powers 
resistance not only extremes temperature but also scurvy and other 
illnesses. For example, the mountaineer some great ascent, 
who has cut steps long ice-slope, will his best arrange 
that shall have little nothing drag fortiori the far 
more protracted struggle polar travel, struggle not hours days 
but months, any form transport must preferable human labour, 
the dragging sledges the members the advance party. And when 
turn consider the question, what alternative forms transport may 
available, answer has surely been afforded practical and unmistak- 
able form the result Amundsen’s expedition. one, think, with 
unbiased mind can doubt that the Norwegian’s complete and relatively 
easy success was mainly due his adopting the right method—to his 
skilful use dog-teams. their management had doubt the 
advantage his Scandinavian origin. The position English sailors 
brought for the first time before the problems polar land-travel has 
resembled some respects that the first amateurs who attempted the 
High Alps. They have every qualification moral and physical for their 
task, but they have had inherited instinct founded accumulated 
experiences fall back upon. 

Despite the war have been able during the past twelve months 
welcome several travellers whose work was begun before the great 
interruption. remarkable paper Sir Aurel Stein gave preliminary 
account his third and most successful expedition Central Asia. For 
the complete and resolute carrying out extensive and elaborate 
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programme Sir Aurel Stein has equal unless perhaps Dr. Filippi. 
The geographical work exploration and mapping which accomplishes 
with the devoted aid his native surveyors beyond The equally 
remarkable skill with which has been able remove from the wastes 
Central Asia the security Indian museums the most fragile remains 
past civilization testimony his genius for antiquarian and 
historical research. would repeat to-day the hope which has already 
been expressed this room that may, when the seas are once more 
safe, have the opportunity seeing and retaining this country some 
part collection invaluable European students. The final paper 
last Session, account the Gold Coast its Director Geological 
Survey, was admirably systematic account country large possi- 
bilities, the development which proceeding with great rapidity. 
have recently heard that the maps the country made under considerable 
difficulties Major Guggisberg only some seven years ago are already 
seriously out date, rapid has been the advance communications. 
Foremost among other travellers were Mr. and Mrs. Routledge, who their 
account Easter Island made noteworthy contribution our knowledge 
its strange monuments. Mr. Compton’s account New Caledonia 
was record work done several years ago, but owing the war not until 
recently presented the Society while Mr. Reginald Farrer’s singularly 
picturesque story his botanical journey the Kansu frontier Tibet 
will long remembered those who heard it. Mr. Wilton’s account 
the little-known region China further south shows how much can 
done well-trained Consular Officer the course his official work, 
and glad that its merit has been recognized the award the Gill 
Memorial. the historical and critical papers may mention par- 
ticular the account South American railways given Mr. Barclay. Since 
the days Mr. Bates, Sir Clements Markham, and Colonel Church our 
interests have wandered away somewhat from the great South American 
continent, the development which British capital and energy have 
played conspicuous part, and which offers such possi- 
bilities. may express the hope that one result Mr. Barclay’s paper 
will bring light some the great stores geographical knowledge 
the possession the British railway companies which have penetrated 
the recesses South America. would gain the Society 
collect all the surveys and topographical information that the engineers 
those companies have accumulated their respective offices. The stores 
knowledge acquired for the particular purposes railway construction 
are too often neglected when the railways are once built. serious effort 
should made induce the owners all this information place 
our disposal for the general advantage geography. interchange 
between our Society and the British companies operating South America 
and elsewhere would advantage both. 
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proceedings, and pass over many other papers interest, but would 
recall you that one the worst days very bad winter 
audience, unhappily small, had the pleasure hearing paper from 
Dr. Keltie which gave most agreeable summary his re- 
collections, extending over his long years office the Society. The 
papers read our Afternoon Meetings, which are more severe and 
technical character, have, think, maintained the traditions what used 
called the Research Department. 

Before Easter the Council tried the experiment holding the Evening 
Meetings 5.30 instead 8.30. matter argument whether 
the change was The advantages and disadvantages seemed 
not unequally balanced, and the earlier hour, while suited some, 
was admittedly unwelcome others the Fellows who regularly attend 
our meetings and contribute the discussions. shall hope that the 
prime cause the change—the excessive darkening the streets—will 
not recur next winter. 

would say word mountain exploration. this, past 
President the Alpine Club, have particular interest. hope the war 
may have the result, the removal all political obstacles, opening 
out explorers, through the friendly relations should establish between 
and our neighbours—now our allies—Russia and China, the vast high- 
lands Central Asia. have yet much country investigate the 
borderlands our empire from Burma Baluchistan. 
mountain the world remains pictured, mapped, and climbed 
Tibet lost, rather badly misused, opportunity has redeemed. 
That once forbidden land must laid open and made part the civilized 
world. 

not discouraged pessimists. shall not lack matter for 
tales adventure and discovery the lifetime any one here to-day. 
Discovery, however, but the travel, while travel itself 
only the foundation geography; nor are its results, some vainly 
suggest, simply topographical surveying and mapping. ‘The traveller 
brings back material which completes home, collates, and puts into 
form, literary cartographic the case may be, for the advance know- 
ledge and the use science. This latter process has been going with 
unprecedented energy Lowther Lodge for the last three years, that is, 
during the whole time presidency. The 1/Million map the world 
—compiled the Society for the War Office, which referred last 
year—has been progressing leaps and bounds. The area covered 
already embraces nearly the whole Europe and South-Eastern Asia. 
pass beyond the fairly areas the European 
progress necessarily becomes slower. come against the fact that 
over almost the whole Arabia and far the greater part Meso- 
potamia our geographical knowledge has been both slight and uncertain. 
Something has been done remedy this the reconnaissances and rapid 
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surveys which have preceded accompanied our forces the eastern 
theatres war; more has been done the working-up new material 
which has been placed our hands from the journeys the late Captain 
Shakespeare and Miss Gertrude Bell; and surprising amount 
information has resulted from the careful perusal published material 
which had been insufficiently utilized previous map compilers. 
confident that the sheets which have been compiled the Society under 
the energetic and competent guidance one our Honorary 
Mr. Carruthers—and Mr. Hinks will found noteworthy and important 
contribution geographical knowledge. Let trust they will promptly 
appreciated and fully utilized our soldiers and diplomatists. The sheets 
already printed Southampton are published preliminary edition. 
final edition with coloured layers shown the hand-coloured specimens 
view our Map Room will, hope, issued soon may 
possible. The sheets Asia Minor have already been published this 
form. 

The Admiralty has, few weeks ago, been rival the War 
Office its demands our space and services. 

Owing its claims our Fellows have for two years borne, and borne 
with cheerfulness, their exclusion from some the most important rooms 
the Society’s house. Meantime the Admiralty War Staff has made the 
fullest use the accommodation and the help the use our library and 
map-stores which was our power offer. All available information 
both for naval and military use—and obviously what useful for these 
purposes must also useful for travel—has been concentrated series 
handbooks (there must least dozen all) which cover most 
the countries between Vienna and Lake Tanganyika. was apparently 
not until war broke out that our authorities realized that such geogra- 
phical and strategical handbooks they had were unsuited present 
conditions. trust the new ones will put the hands the public 
soon after the war over. For the moment, adapt phrase 
Herodotus, would contrary piety give any further details 
these interesting works. 

Another branch our activity which progress has been hampered 
the war education. the Universities the students have the 
men the wars, and the women the farms. The national mind has 
been too much occupied for any serious reforms brought into 
practice schools. But men’s minds have been occupied they have 
also been stirred, and there movement the higher circles educa- 
tion and even Parliament which should tend both broader principles 
and improvements working. The appointment Minister 
Education who brings his task not only Oxford traditions but intimate 
acquaintance with great working centre, Sheffield, raises hopes many 
quarters. learn with much satisfaction one contemplated step the 
right direction. the new scheme under consideration for Civil Service 
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Examinations proposed assign very much larger proportion 
the possible marks Geography. Geography, the knowledge the world 
live in, must taught, Lord Bryce recently put it, link between 
the natural sciences and the humanities. The physical facts geography 
must treated not only themselves but elements human history, 
politics, and commerce. And they must taught British youth 
plain English and not the pseudo-scientific jargon affected some 
transatlantic professors and their followers this country. use 
when you want tell student what Pass say that “the term 
‘pass’ differs its morphological acceptance from the connotation its 
geographical definition.” will only wonder what earth you are 
talking about! venture also doubt consequent, and 
obsequent are proper set adjectives teach pupils apply rivers. 

may suggest, however, that there are some ways which may 
learn from America make geography more interesting the youthful 
scholar. The lantern and whitened wall—complete darkness 
means essential—will give extraordinary life lesson. Were one 
two lessons week thus illustrated there would fewer complaints 
dullness. The system collections slides let out loan, already 
adopted small scale such bodies the Hellenic Society, might 
brought into play; but would need managed educational 
bodies such County Councils, rather than any single society. The 
lanterns might worked the regular teachers. might have views 
all the great British possessions, the homes the Younger Nations, 
they like call themselves, shown regular succession. can 
even conceive the future the Society sending forth distinguished 
travellers, authorized educational lecturers, with sets cinemato- 
graphic views, showing for instance not only the icebergs and seals 
the Antarctic, but camel caravan passing through the Great Wall 
China, the procession the Holy Carpet travelling across the Arabian 
Desert its way Mecca. The minds our future fellow-citizens want 
stirring they need have the wonders the world and the capabilities 
for human effort and human happiness offers brought home them. They 
want, not long queer words, them little meaning and unconnected 
with any facts their own experience, but lessons which leave behind 
them pictures objects which though beyond their parochial surroundings 
may nevertheless affect their future from many aspects. must begin 
young and not stop too early. Our education far has failed civilize 
the sense making men fit for citizenship world empire. has 
stopped short the critical moment the youthful mind. has tended 
dwarf any natural shrewdness observation and put little its place 
but desultory interest the lower forms literature, the horrors and 
crimes the Sunday newspapers, May not hope for better things, 


since have last become more less conscious our national 
shortcomings 
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will for our successors see that fostering geographical 
education this Society rises equal its imperial task, and that not 
hampered any narrowing traditions such have had from time 
time contend with the past. Like most similar bodies our 
Society has developed not only numbers but scope. common 
with many other English institutions started dining club. Under 
Sir Roderick Murchison’s benign rule became somewhat aristocratic 
and select but for years relatively small Society, which welcomed turn 
the great explorers the nineteenth century, and greeted with enthusiasm 
their tales from the still vast Unknown. Gradually the scientific side 
geography, the uses the Earth well the details its physical 
structure, the interaction between Man and Nature, claimed larger 
portion our attention. realized that our function was not only 
reward discoverers and make maps, but create nation geographers 
nation which should appreciate the extent and character the estates 
owns, and whose stewards should not innocent any useful acquaint- 
ance with the conditions the properties they are called upon ad- 
minister. resolved our best ensure that the coming generations 
should taught not much mass geographical facts method 
collecting and handling facts. This work has course mainly 
carried out delegation. the Association Geographical Teachers, 
which both Dr. Keltie, and Sir Thomas Holdich have been Presidents, 
find invaluable ally. But the stimulus given the sympathy and 
support this great Society acting alliance with the old Universities will 
ever serve mainspring the working the machine geographical 
education. 

conspicuous advantage our new house Lowther Lodge the 
possibility gives displaying worthily the relics famous explorers 
the museum and their portraits upon the walls. have received 
during the past year several noteworthy accessions our collections. 
The portrait Captain Cook, reminiscent the well-known picture 
Dance the Painted Hall Greenwich, and the alleged portrait Bruce, 
the African traveller, were both bought Christie’s from the fund which 
Lord Glenconner gave some years ago for the decoration the House, 
fund which owe several the most important paintings upon our 
walls. would call your attention also the interesting portrait the 
Syrian traveller John Silk Buckingham and his wife Eastern costume, 
Pickersgill, exhibited the Royal Academy 1825, which 
owe the liberality Mr. Drewry, member Mr. Buckingham’s 
family. 

may remind you that have two classes Honorary Membership 
Honorary Members and Honorary Corresponding Members. were 
curtailed the beginning the war the removal enemies with whom 
shall never—in their our lifetime—desire again associate ourselves. 
The Council has taken advantage welcome opportunity add 
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both lists some distinguished names. Honorary Membership had hitherto 

been confined members Royal Families heads States, who have 
shown interest and sympathy with the Society’s objects. was happy 
announce you some months ago that H.M. the King the Belgians, 
himself considerable traveller and excellent climber, has consented 
become one this class. has now seemed desirable the Council 
that should remove the restriction order bring into more direct 
connection with the Society limited number the most eminent our 
fellow-citizens who have either word deed rendered, are likely 
render, conspicuous services Geography and the Empire. The Council 
has accordingly to-day elected Lord Bryce and General Smuts, names 
sure you will greet heartily. 

Our Honorary Corresponding Members are all—as their title suggests— 
foreigners resident abroad. The occasion has seemed appropriate for the 
addition the list some distinguished representatives our Allies. 
Amongst them are Marshal Joffre, whose campaigns Morocco and 
great soldier; Charles Lallemand, who among his many services 
France has earned our gratitude inducing her adopt Greenwich time 
Emmanuel Margerie, who has been for years co-director the 
Annales Géographie, and served General Secretary the Inter- 
national Map Conference General Kuropatkin, lately Governor-General 
Turkestan, well-known traveller and instigator travel others 
Vladimir one the distinguished Russian men science who 
have done much the last twenty years extend our knowledge 
Central Lieut.-General Gliamas, the accomplished Director 
the Military and Geographical Institute Florence, under whose care the 
topographical maps Italy have been greatly developed and improved 
Prof. Marinelli, whose accomplished direction the Revista 
well known Joaquim Bensaude, whom the Portuguese 
Government has confided the patriotic task rescuing from the all-devour- 
ing Prussian the credit the Portuguese for many early discoveries the 
art navigation Shiga, well-known geographer among our Eastern 
Allies; Mr. Bailey Willis, formerly Chicago, and now the Leland 
Stanford University, whom elected distinguished neutral and 
welcome now ally; and finally Heinrich with whose work 
historian Alpine exploration and for many years editor the 
Year-Book the Swiss Alpine Club have particular sympathy. 

large number our Fellows, first among them the Field Marshal 
commanding our armies France, are naturally active service, 
otherwise engaged war work. From time time get strange tales 
the doings some our most distinguished travellers the East— 
one engaged political mission almost within sight Mecca 
another, scholar and archeologist, who from hydroplane directed 
bombardment that destroying enemy’s arms Asia 
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Minor there might risk damage Greek temple: third, 
lady, who leading strenuous life Staff work and 
others, too numerous particularize, who their various spheres are 
exhibiting the essential value geography the present crisis. must 
not pass over our recent member Council, Brig.-Gen. Sir Percy Sykes, 
from whose proceedings Persia the veil was partially lifted Lord 
Curzon few weeks ago the House Lords, Colonel O’Connor, who 
has fortunately returned safe from captivity Eastern Persia. 

Nor can fail note here fact that must most your minds. 
hero the recent sea-fight against odds off Dover—a fight that 
recalls the glorious traditions the days Queen are 
proud recognize Antarctic explorer, the second command 
Captain Scott’s last expedition, Captain Evans. spoke the first 
words this address the fighting energies our race. Here may 
recognize that the same energy and spirit that lead men face the 
Antarctic blizzard the foe that walks darkness off our own coasts. 
almost tempted quote the fine lines rescued Mr. Gosse from 
the obscurity rejected Oxford prize poem the Death Sir John 
Franklin, which one the chief poets the Victorian age, Swinburne, 
coupled Arctic adventure with naval exploits, and Franklin with Nelson 
and Blake. 

The additions since the last Anniversary Meeting the Society’s Roll 
Honour Fellows killed action have included names men whose 
loss the Society grave, and the Empire most serious. When 
H.M.S. Hampshire was sunk off the Orkneys lost our most illustrious 
Fellow, the great Field Marshal whose services Geography had dis- 
tinguished him the beginning career which was render many 
services the Empire, and with him lost his trusted friend, Lieut.-Col. 
Fitzgerald. Major St. Hill Gibbons, who was killed action last 
July, had done much excellent work Africa which record the 
pages our Captain Hudleston, was young and 
promising member the Survey India who lent help the very 
early stages the 1/Million map, and whom remember with affec- 
tionate regard. loss Capt. Selous fresh your memories, 
and our sorrow for him was recently expressed this hall. should 
like, however, mention that the fund which being raised his 
memory his friends bids fair provide not only bronze tablet the 
Natural History Museum but scholarship Rugby, his old school, for 
the sons officers killed active service Africa. commend your 
support this happily conceived memorial most admirable man. Long 
lists casualties add ever-present sadness our life these dark, 
splendid, days. must not detain you recalling the names others 
whom deeply regret lose and proudly enter upon our Roll 
Honour. 

have further regret the death during the year Member 
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Council, Mr. Reginald Smith, head the publishing firm Smith, 

Elder Co., who brought our Council not only the experience 
sound lawyer and good man business, but the particular sympathy 
with geography which showed remarkably the publisher and friend 
Captain Scott, both his cordial help before the fatal expedition and 
his action after the disaster ensuring the worthy publication its 
narrative and results. 

Seven members our Staff, whose names may read our hall, 
are now active service, and glad say that not one the seven 
has been killed, though learn from time time that they have been 
heavy fighting. One, having been twice wounded and promoted Captain, 
heard last School Instruction France. His colleague 
the library with the Royal Naval Air Squadron the left wing 
France. map-room assistant, sergeant the R.F.A., has been wounded 
but has now returned light duty. clerk the office, also the 
artillery, has after more than year’s service been severely wounded, 
sorry say, and now hospital. The secretary’s clerk, after seeing 
service France, now with the Salonika few months ago 
wrote that was not allowed say where was, but perhaps might 
hint that was encamped the slopes mountain which the 
President took great interest. Since then have heard that the 
front line opposite the Bulgars. the two others have recent 
news. may take this opportunity thank those who have remained 
the office for the zeal and persistence they have shown carrying the 
work the Society under conditions often slight difficulty. 

The present year, you are aware, brings Presidency close. 

minute Council passed 1906 was enacted that Fellow 
the Society who has been elected President for two more consecutive 
years shall nominated the Council for re-election the Presidency 
for the ensuing year unless such nomination decided Council 
Meeting called specially for that purpose and which shall not 
present.” The Council thus setting form procedure likely 
guard against any too prolonged incumbency the Chair, wisely, 
think, left themselves liberty re-elect President from year year 
after his second year office, should occasion make desirable. But 
they have also, venture think equally wisely, set precedent, 
followed the last three occasions the cases distinguished pre- 
decessors, making change the end the third year. This course, 
without being absolute rule, has thus become practice, dis- 
regarded only very exceptional circumstances. has obvious advan- 
tages since opens honourable office greater number qualified 
geographers each generation, and may often the interests the 
Society have after reasonable intervals fresh mind presiding over its 
Councils and its Meetings. 


own term office has many ways turned out very differently 
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from what had reason expect. chief function during the past 
three years has been promote, from month month, not business 
usual,” but such business, lying the Society’s sphere interest, 
might best serve our country the Great War. this object have 
devoted the activities our staff; for this purpose have asked the 
Fellows give more than half their accommodation, and have invited 
them series lectures dealing with topics cognate with the war 
with countries likely affected the peace that must follow it. 
That while doing, persuading Fellows that Fellowship the Royal 
Geographical Society was itself some degree war service, have 
been able keep the numbers the Society figure over five 
thousand, must matter satisfaction all us. 

have also, trust for ever, thrown into the scrap-basket phrase, 
misleading far was apt misunderstood, that the Society 
has nothing with politics. party politics granted but late 
years, even before the war, Imperial politics were being raised above 
party, and Imperial politicians least all can afford turn their backs 
geography. the past they have done too often. part 
our business see that they more, that the high debates 
the years come which the world will remapped and the British 
Empire finally constituted, geographical considerations shall have their 
due weight with our statesmen. The attempt build empire 
develop its resources without geography like building house without 
first considering the climate the locality, seeing the character 
the soil which you must plant its foundations. 

principal disappointment has been have not been able 
build the hall and additional rooms require make our house com- 
plete. have all life had hobby for building both for myself and for 
other people, and should have felt great interest and satisfaction 
superintending the setting corner block Lowther Lodge worthy 
the Society and that noble site. That duty remains for one 
successors bequeath him notions and architect’s plans. believe 
them thoroughly any rate, they have been well thought 
out the lines our staff’s experience and committee the Council’s 
detailed recommendations. ‘They would give room beneath the proposed 
hall for further library stores, and for extension the museum, and 
probably for exhibition up-to-date scientific outfit for the in- 
tending traveller, which would small service. 

with regret that find myself accompanied into comparative 
retirement Dr. Keltie, your Secretary, and through many years 
Achates. Wr. Keltie has the—shall say misfortune ?—of looking 
younger than his years, and may, think, congratulate him having 
been able perform national service age when the State would 
regard him, unless, indeed, was the judicial Bench, least three 
lustres beyond it. But feel confident that Mr. Hinks, who has for 
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the last three years had the advantage sitting Dr. side, 

not his feet, will have successor who will render the Society 
and the Council assistance similar quality that have received from 
his two remarkable predecessors. 

Sir Thomas Holdich, who has been nominated the Council 
successor, you may hope find President who will attentive 
the interests the Society and worthily maintain its great reputation 
abroad and home. profession Royal Engineer and survey officer 
has done distinguished work two continents, both Asia—in India 
and Afghanistan—and the demarcation South American boundaries. 
has put his store knowledge not only into Government maps but 
also into popular books. has had, one our Vice-Presidents, 
long experience the affairs the Society, and has shown them 
qualities that should ensure his success the supreme post which forms 
the appropriate crown life devoted geographical work. have 
not the smallest doubt that his case, own, will find his 
labour lightened the constant aid and sympathy his fellow-officers 
and the Council. should like last words from this Chair 
expression own very deep sense the way which have been 
helped, doubts resolved and deficiencies supplied, colleagues 
and particularly predecessors office, Sir George Goldie and 
Major Darwin. shall look back the future both with gratitude and 
pleasure three years office time uninterrupted progress 
and harmony, time during which have all—including our excellent 
staff, among whom count many old friends—done our best recognize 
the novel conditions forced and place the experience, energy, 
and resources the Society the service the State the great crisis 
the history our country and the world which has overtaken us, 


the great struggle for Liberty and Civilization against foe who has 
thrown slur the name Humanity. 
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Masterman, M.D., F.R.C.S., D.P.H. 


Read the Meeting the Society March 1917. For map see 52. 


“The Holy Land,” though very definite geographical unity 
our minds, has political existence to-day. Under the Turkish Govern- 
ment Jerusalem and its environs, district roughly corresponding with the 
New Testament times, independent Sandjak under Mute- 
Western Palestine, north this, incorporated into the Vilayet 
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Beirut, and Eastern Palestine included the Vilayet Suriya 
(Syria), which stretches from Hama the north the Hidjaz, which 
Damascus the seat government. would almost seem such 
arrangement were deliberately made obliterate the claims Palestine 
survival one land. For all Christendom, however, Palestine still 
exists, land unique history and religious sentiment, and the present 
time critical and pressing political problem. 

longer means once the land the Philistines,” and always has included 
very much which the Philistines never held. The district describe 
Palestine was never its entirety held the Hebrews for any length 
time. The united kingdoms Judah and Israel correspond roughly with 
what may call the ideal boundaries. the west lies the Mediter- 
ranean; the east the great Syrian southward the land merges 
into the desert Sinai, where purely artificial frontier divides off 
from Egyptian territory. The northern boundary has never been ciearly 
defined. The “holy land” Judaism, within which merit 
buried, does not extend Akka the north. true ancient 
history, Akka was the most southerly the towns the 
same way that Dar, miles further south, appears have been the 
most northerly point reached the Philistines. more less scientific 
frontier, which was recognized the surveyors the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund making their great map, exists the great gorge the 
Kasimiya River, where runs from east almost due westward the sea. 
line drawn due east this reaches Banias—probably the ancient Dan 
accepted the northern point Palestine, and then skirting 
the south Hermon runs along the water-parting between the Damascus 
oasis the north and the great plain Hauran the south. ‘This 
makes fairly natural frontier. Damascus does not nature belong 

Palestine, and has never history gone with any period. ‘The area 
this entire region roughly about square miles. 

These boundaries correspond with the idealized limits Canaan 
divided among the twelve tribes, with the possessions the Hebrew kings 
the days their greatness, and with the Palestine New Testament 
times. More strictly Tyre, which south the Kasimiya River, remained 
attached and the ancient boundary was the steep headland 
where the Djebel Mushakka breaks out into the sea Ras Nakura, 
the historic Ladder Tyre.” 

Palestine defined consistent with history, and includes one 
all those sites which are associated with the three Semitic religions which 
have arisen more less connection needless lay stress 
upon the Biblical associations the Christian with the land. The endless 
stream pilgrims and tourists which all ages have poured into 
Palestine, the investigations which recent years have been 

conducted there, and the religious establishments the Eastern, Western, 
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and the Protestant Churches which have covered the land, all testify 

the deep and, one may say, ever-increasing interest which the land 
holds for the Christian. Unfortunately, this sentiment and reverence for 
the land has made, and still makes, its future thorny problem, and the 
rivalry the Churches nowhere seen greater disadvantage than 
this land. 

Secondly, the Hebrews, although they actually held Palestine for only 
matter few centuries, and have had foot call their own 
for over eighteen hundred years, still look longingly the little land that 
was intimately associated with their earlier history. The movement 
Zionism—now familiar every one—has for its object the settlement 
some representatives their race their ancient land, found there 
religious and literary centre and home for those whom persecution has 
driven out other lands. 

There third religion which claims, parts least this land, 
interest great the Christian and the Jew. Whether Mahommed ever 
actually visited Jerusalem more than doubtful; but the orthodox 
Moslem the Haram Kuds—the scene some the 
visions—is only second sanctity Mecca and Medina. There 
doubt whatever the deep and universal reverence paid Jerusalem 
—and less degree Hebron—in the world Islam. Whatever 
may the future Palestine these sentiments must have con- 
sidered and respected England. Some years ago, when the news got 
about that Captain the Hon. Parker had, the course some 
archeological investigations, violated the sanctity Haram, there was 
not only uproar and excitement Jerusalem, but the fact being tele- 
graphed India caused great resentment and unrest among the 
Mahommedan leader was sent make investigations the spot 
and assure himself that was not connivance H.M. Government 
that such outrage their religion had been done. matter 
great urgency the British Empire, where many million Moslems 
are our fellow-subjects, that any new political arrangements for this land 
should leave the Moslem world, not actual possession Jerusalem, 
least with absolute freedom access and control the Haram. 
have quarrel with the Arab race, however much the Turk has 
driven these people into war with us. ‘The Arab the past has been 
oppressed the Turk, and has suffered greatly his hand: only 
common religion and fear that Christian Powers should seek force 
arms injure this religion has united him with the Turk against us. 

not alone this direction that England actually concerned 
the future settlement this land. The war has made evident how 
imperative that Palestine should friendly and peaceful hands 
the quietness and security Egypt assured. The late Sir Charles 
Watson has shown the current Quarterly Statement’ the Palestine 
Exploration Fund that according Napoleon’s ideas the true defence 
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Egypt lay Palestine. Had recognized this earlier the war how 
much anxiety Egypt and misery Syria might have been avoided. 

Finally, must not lose sight the fact, many are too apt do, 

that Palestine rightly belongs the indigenous peoples the land whose 
ancestors have dwelt there unbroken succession for longer than the 
Anglo-Saxons have inhabited these shores. true that Palestine 
depopulated—before the war very considerable emigration due its 
poverty, Turkish oppression, and more recently compulsory military 
and since the war, all accounts are true, actual starvation 
well losses battle. But many the soldiers will battle 
scarred and financially ruined, and many who have emigrated will certainly 
wish return their own land should stable and just government 
established and returning will many cases bring both capital and 
new and progressive ideas. Whatever claims others may have must 
surely recognized that these—whatever their religion—have the first 
right. For those who not know the land personally let say that 
these people are not Turks—though till now Turkish subjects—but 
are best described Syrians, mixed race which much Arab blood 
has intermingled with that descendants Canaanites, Hebrews, Greeks, 
Egyptians, and perhaps places even Crusaders. 

The total population Palestine before the war was somewhere between 
600,000 and 700,000, whom three-fourths were Moslems. The land 
its then state development could not support more, and appalling child 
mortality kept the population from much increase. Probably the war and 
the terrible conditions obtaining this land will have reduced the popula- 
tion one quarter, especially the Moslem element but the great destruc- 
tion which has been going the sources food and agriculture will 
have reduced its power supporting its inhabitants from its own resources 
probably least great proportion. 

may naturally asked, why should colonization mentioned 
all connection with Palestine? the first place, this land has the 
past been the scene repeated attempts settlement from without. 
ancient history the Hebrews and the Philistines established themselves 
there. The great cities Decapolis, later time, were established 
Greeks and largely inhabited them. During the early days Islam 
Arabs from the south came steady flow, and during the time the 
Latin Kingdom Jerusalem Palestine enjoyed some its palmiest days, 
when thousands Europeans settled the land and developed its 
But all traces these incursions, except splendid ruins, 
seem have been swept away and the surviving descendants have been 
incorporated into the Syrian people. Quite recently large settlements 

Moslem Circassians—driven from their homes their fanatic objection 
living under Christian Russia—have, the invitation the late Sultan, 
been made the most fertile and beautiful sites east the Jordan. All 
along the Hidjaz railway this thrifty and warlike race have done all that can 
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done primitive lines develop these are now firmly 
established, once barrier against the wandering Bedouin the east, 
but grave problem the control Palestine ever pass out 
Moslem hands. the same way, further north but still within the 
boundary, tribes Druses who migrated from south Lebanon the 
mountains the Hauran after 1861, there lead semi-independent 
existence with periodical wars independence against their hereditary 
enemies the Turks. Smaller settlements Algerian Moslems, Egyptians, 
Bulgarian Moslems Kaisariya) and others are found all 
over the land. Galilee particular the population very various and 
possible pass from one village another and each find 
different race sect, each keeping apart for generations. 

The colonization are, however, considering now that Western 
peoples, Europeans Americans, and by. colonization not mean 
residence —as most Europeans now—for some months even years, but 
the making permanent homes for the settlers and their descendants. 
The questions considered are, Palestine land suited for the 
peoples from the temperate climes colonize? Are its resources such 
make hopeful field for such undertakings? there room for 
larger population when the needs the indigenous inhabitants are 
considered 

During the second half the last century, down the outbreak the 
war, several attempts settlement Palestine have been made Western 
peoples. movements have been inspired some kind religious 
motives. 

1856 some American settlers founded colony Yafa (Jaffa), but 
from various causes, especially the climate, this enterprise proved failure, 
many the colonists dying and others moving away. 

Some four years later religious movement was inaugurated Wiirttem- 
berg pietist called Hoffmann, who, the strength literal interpre- 
tation certain Old Testament prophecies, led his followers batches 
found the Temple Colonies the Holy Land. Their first colony was 
Haifa the foot Mount Carmel, and immediately afterwards—in 1868 
—they reoccupied the abandoned colony Jaffa. They then built com- 
pact settlement the environs Jerusalem, close the spot where now 
stands the Jerusalem railway station. Since then they have started further 
settlements Sarona, near Jaffa, and site they have named 
Wilhelma and Galilee, too, they have founded two other colonies, 
one Bethlehem Galilee. Originally agriculturalists mainly, members 
these colonies have become shopkeepers, hotel proprietors, tourist 
agents, carpenters, etc., many parts the land. recent years, since 
the visit the Kaiser, they have received much Imperial patronage. 
Good Government schools have been provided for them and batches 
their youths have annually been transported Germany for military 
training. Many these are to-day serving officers the Turkish 
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Army. result the careful selection suitable sites for their 
settlements (they had some failures this direction the first) and the 
fact that the first colonists were men accustomed work the land, very 
considerable success has followed their efforts. 

The now well-known Jewish colonies are considerably more 
extended scale. The beginning this Jewish agricultural movement was 
the founding the Agricultural School Mikveh Israél the Alliance 
Israelite 1870. the more important settlements are Rishon 
Zion (1881) and Rekhoboth (1890). There are also many smaller 
colonies. Further north the most thriving the colonies Zimmarin 
Carmel, and known Sikhron was founded 1882 
Baron Edmund Rothschild. Here most charming site has been well 
cultivated and developed. are few pleasanter sights Palestine 
than this colony and its environs the glory spring. Several smaller 
settlements are attached it. Among the mountains Galilee there are 
several colonies; and others exist the Jordan Valley, the shores 
Lake the north and the south the Lake Galilee. These 
last have proved but modified successes account the malarious con- 
dition the sites. Finally, considerable areas land have been purchased 
Jewish societies districts east the Jordan. 

The vicissitudes these colonies have been great. The most successful 
have received unstinted financial assistance from their supporters Europe 
and even now are scarcely self-supporting. The taxation put upon them 
the Turkish Government has been heavy burden. Mistakes have 
been made the past the selection the type person fitted 
make useful colonists. Many have been sent out whose last desire was 
become themselves actual workers the soil, whose idea coloniza- 
tion was make the fellaheen all the hard work. There have been 
considerable difficulties places with the fellaheen themselves, who, 
though they have sold their lands, feel considerable hostility times 
those who have dispossessed them. Another more serious difficulty has 
arisen recent years because law only those are allowed 
legal holders property the colonies who are Turkish subjects, but since 
the coming into power the Young Turks all Turkish subjects regard- 
less religion became liable military service. Young Jews have thus 
been called upon fight for the support Ottoman power, against the 
country their birth and their family associations. Then, too, the 
question health was not first greatly studied, and, despite medical 

service provided for the colonists the European supporters for meet- 
ing casual ailments, great numbers have suffered—especially the plains 
and the Jordan Valley—from malaria and blackwater fever. must 
acknowledged that shortly before the outbreak war things had 
greatly improved and more scientific spirit was breathed into the 
whole movement the work some really able leaders Haifa and 


Jerusalem. great hindrance the success genuine colonization 
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embarrassment one would imagine all Zionists—is the 
great mass semi-pauper Jews all types and from all lands, who 
have settled the larger towns, especially Jerusalem, Safed, Tiberias, 
and Hebron. These people have learned expect doles charity 
account their living the Holy Land, and only exceptional cases 
they make good colonists. Many them have very poor physique con- 
sequent upon the miserable surroundings their town life, their recurrent 
bouts malarial fever and not infrequent condition semi-starvation. 
Their independence character has many cases been undermined 
their condition reliance upon outside financial help, and this 
respect they are marked contrast the majority the modern colonists. 
movement was foot shortly before the war bring many these 
town-bred children upon the land, that they might escape the moral and 
material evils city life and grow love life and work the colonies. 

much that has been written about Palestine has been idealized 
the glamour its past that well consider sober prose what are 
the actual resources land once described flowing with milk and 
honey.” the traveller from the green fields England the first 
impression to-day that bare and half-desert land where the peasants 
are miserably poor: the only fruitful sites are around the villages and towns, 
and even these last are full people depending for their subsistence 
the wealth tourists the support societies communities other 
lands. The bare limestone rocks over great areas are devoid trees and 
shrubs, and even districts the north and north-east, where the volcanic 
recks wear down provide richer soil, the aspect, all but spring-tide, 
often that desolation. seems such only the glorious sun- 
shine, the fresh breezes, and the unmatched vistas mountain, lake, 
and plain—all speaking hundred historic associations—alone make 
this land worth. And actually poor land. has mineral 
wealth. found. What iron ore there not worth the 
working. There neither copper, gold, nor silver. deposits 
petroleum any size have been discovered, though the Jordan Valley, 
especially its southern end, many cherish hope that may occur. 
Deposits bitumen are known exist near under the Dead Sea small 
fragments may gathered its shores and large masses have times 
floated its surface. the salts the Dead Sea small quantities 
bromides and iodides occur, but hardly quantities allow commercial 
exploitation. Beds phosphates have been found east the Jordan. 

But when all said upon its agriculture and its livestock that the 
wealth the land must—as has ever done—depend. was land 
milk, that abundant flocks goats and sheep and camels; and 
honey, that “dibbs” grape juice concentrated boiling, the 
great sources sugar ancient time when vines were far more cultivated 
than to-day, shown the innumerable ruined wine-presses found 
everywhere among the traces long ruined terraces. To-day grapes 
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grow considerable perfection and great variety many parts the 
land, some yielding excellent wines, especially the Jewish colonies. The 
vine and the fig tree, constantly associated the sacred writings, 
flourish wherever planted and cared for. Olives reach great perfection, 
and have undoubtedly been far more cultivated other ages. Even now, 
after providing staple food for the people, olive oil the value some 
thousands pounds exported annually from Jaffa. even more 
important product for exportation the sesame oil produced from 
the late summer crop The colocynth grows wild the plains 
about Jaffa and Gaza and also the Jordan valley, and the gathered 
crop the value some £2000 sterling almost entirely exported 
England. largest export the great orange crop from Jaffa, which 
much increased few years before the war. Only few parts the land 
are suitable for this, the gardens need abundant irrigation and the 
necessary conditions seem obtainable only the sea coast. Lemons are 
grown also Jaffa, and like oranges occur small quantities many 
sheltered and well-watered valleys. Almonds, apricots, and pomegranates 
all thrive parts the land. Melons flourish the plains and con- 
siderable quantities are exported from Jaffa. Tobacco can cultivated 
many parts. the Jordan Valley bananas, American corn, rice, dates, 
sugar-cane, and cotton all might cultivated with profit the better 
watered areas. Wheat and barley are grown all parts, from the 
mountain plateaux both east and west the Jordan the Jordan Valley 
itself, where very early and abundant harvest obtained. The great 
Plain Esdraelon and the ancient wheat-bearing plateau the Hauran 
both yield excellent crops. have ridden through the Hauran with 
unbroken stretches wheatfields extending the horizon every side. 
The railways which traverse this district from Damascus have been 
heavy blow Palestine, because the best harvests the land are now all 
reaped for export and the price corn has risen considerably. the 
drier parts the land, particularly the south, the harvest depends upon 
very capricious rainfall, and failure the amount the distribution 
the season’s rain may mean its entire ruin. Locusts, too, not infrequently 
invade the land countless millions and eat everything. succession 
bad seasons disaster, not only the crops, but driving the 
Bedouin from their usual somewhat arid haunts into the cultivated area, 
when not checked they clear the land like swarm locusts. Durra— 
Egyptian maize—is sown late summer crop and thrives with little 

With regard livestock, goats are once the most entirely suited 
the land and the cause its greatest destruction. The flocks goats 
which wander large over the hills and mountains destroy all the rising 
trees and shrubs and unenclosed district has any chance develop- 
ment. the same time they and the camels seem flourish drier 
and scantier herbage than those accustomed our green fields could 
imagine possible. sheep and small cattle well more 
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fertile spots, finding abundant herbage the spring. Except among the 
Circassians have never seen any attempt made gather the tall lush 
herbage the spring for hay. Buffaloes occur the northern parts the 
Jordan Valley and yield rich 

Taking Palestine whole, one that knows the land can possibly 
call “desolate.” Even fertile parts may appear the chance 
stranger midwinter, when the land has not wakened life under the 
influence the rains, midsummer when life has been driven under- 
ground the blazing heat. Also there are real deserts which will 
probably never much value. Such, for example, are the eastern 
slopes the hills, where they fall rapidly towards the Jordan and 
the Dead Sea. The scanty rainfall produces thin covering scattered 
herbs and grass which very few weeks fades all but few valleys. 
The currents air from the west, which deposit their moisture abun- 
dance the western side the watershed, descend these eastern slopes 
dry and scorching winds, which suck the moisture from the soil. The 
wild spates water which scour these bare valleys after heavy winter rain- 
falls little for the hill slopes except denude them soil, though filling 
the numerous underground cisterns constructed the Bedouin along their 
course they make possible precarious existence here for man and beast. 

Salt deserts occur also both north and south the Dead Sea, and both 
south and east Palestine the line between the desert and the sown” 
ever-changing one, but never far from man’s settled habitations. The 
recent exploration the Nejeb and the Desert the Wanderings 
Messrs. Newcombe and Woolley, behalf the Palestine Exploration 
Fund, has dissipated for ever the idea that these lands were ever suited for 
settled agricultural community. The only time any considerable number 
buildings were made there was during the Byzantine period, when great 
monastic establishments were founded these wastes from religious motives, 
and great diligence and the careful storage all available water was 
there attained passing appearance prosperity. 

But there are other large areas the land which have been desolated 
the neglect and destruction centuries. Here only patient and 
sustained labour can fruitfulness extracted from the soil. 
doubt that from early historic times—before the arrival the Hebrews— 
these parts were very highly cultivated; but now the devastation 
centuries has reduced many semi-desert. The destruction the 
ancient terraces the mountain sides has meant the washing away 
the soil more completely than happens where the natural covering soil, 
bound together shrub and tree roots, left undisturbed. Many hundreds 
square miles mountain slope once cultivated are now bare limestone 
rocks. other places barriers across valleys made retain the flood- 
waters spring have long ago been swept down. restoration these 
terraces and barriers—a long and laborious work—must preliminary 
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steady deforestation has been going for centuries, but greatly 
increased rate recent years, when the demand for wood fuel and charcoal 
for European establishments, steam mills, and railways has led 
enormous destruction trees. the foothills and plains can easily 
covered trees witnessed the beautiful groups oaks, tere- 
binths, and pines about Carmel, Tabor, the Nazareth Hills, and Banias, 
and the great forest eucalypti planted the Jewish settlers the 
marshy lands near ancient (Kaisariya). But the bare mountain 
slopes wherever the moist sea-breezes come, pines flourish well when once 
they get start. How much may done this direction shown 
the delightful little pine forest Kubeiba—traditional Emmaus—in 
connection with the German Roman Catholic Hospice. Here very 
few years hilltop, previously bare and sterile, has through the effort 
one man been converted into charming forest. There are also many 
districts well suited the cultivation olives and figs, indeed once 
used, but now neglected and sterile. 

the Jordan Valley there doubt room for considerable irriga- 
tion, both from the Jordan itself and from the tributary streams. Any 
scheme should consider the valley whole and not districts alone. 
Europeans, however, could never safely make permanent homes the 
valley. Much very malarious already, and great irrigation will only 
add the risks from this cause this, course, applies with chief force 
the southern parts where heat great. Labour should supplied the 
local inhabitants assisted the European supervisors should 
make their homes the surrounding Certainly attempt should 
made raise children European stock these tropical regions. 

The East Jordan lands are essential importance Palestine, and 
must form part the land any satisfactory settlement arrived at. 
The ancient land Moab—now the districts Kerak and Belka 
they have always been, excellent pasture lands goats, sheep, 
and camels, middle district, Djebel Adjlun—was once 
well wooded, and until recently actual forest noble trees lay the 
road between the Jabbock (Wadi Zerka) and Salt. Now this fast 
disappearing. too, well-watered land. Northward again the 
plateaux Djaulan and Nukrah (ancient Hauran) are great corn- 
growing districts. these lofty plateaux the east the Jordan 
has salubrious climate, and now that linked road and rail 
the west and the north settled Government only needed for steady 
development begin. 

From the reports that reach us, the only direction which progress 
has occurred Palestine during the war has been with roads and 
railways. The road from Jerusalem Jericho has been extended across 
the Jordan Amman, ancient Ramoth Amman, now important station 
the Hidjaz Railway. Then road has been carried from Akka Safid 
and Damascus. the south good carriage-road from Jerusalem 
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has been carried far south Beersheba into the desert. The French 
railway line from Jaffa Jerusalem was torn early the war 
far inland Ramle, and the rails utilized for the extension southwards 
the Palestine branch the Hidjaz Railway. line branches off 
from the Railway Afuli, runs past Djenin near 
Nablus, and thence past Ramli Beersheba, not further south. trust 
that may before long hear that has been linked with our railways 
from Egypt. 

One the greatest problems and difficulties agriculturalists this 
land the rainfall. How far the rainfall to-day different from that 
ancient times undecided question. That the land the whole 
drier and the springs scantier certain but this may largely accounted 
for the bare condition the hills whereby the rain-water passes over 
hard rocks straight the valley-bottoms and thus runs away without 
being absorbed. Areas which have been cleared all shrub and brush- 
wood have become noticeably drier. are also cogent reasons for 
believing that certain periods history the rainfall may have been 
able seasons the present time. Such periods the past have had 
securer and more abundant harvests, greater general fertility, and have 
been more favourable every way settled population. such 
times civilization has crept out into places where to-day only ruined 
habitations can found. almost impossible believe that 
without some such cycles change Palestine and Syria could have 
enjoyed the prosperity which had, for example, the first centuries 
the present era. the other hand, certain that the main features 
the climate have remained the same during the whole historic period. 
The long summer drought and the heavy winter rains, followed the 
scantier but all-important showers the spring, must have always marked 
the annual cycle. The rainfall has now been studied considerable 
detail for half century. know that the mean fall each rainy season 
about inches the mountains and that nearly all this 
falls during December March, though the earlier and the latter showers 
are also all important successful season. Unfortunately the seasonal 
rainfall liable great fluctuation amount and distribution. the 
rain” fails the harvest may—especially the mountains, where 
the harvest late—be ruined. see this occur times to-day 
did many centuries ago. The hot Shurkiya (the sirocco), which makes 
the autumn and late spring months trying Europeans, may delay 
the ingathering the harvest dangerously late, the dry and brittle 
grain cannot gathered without great loss. 

For European settlers the long spells summer 100° 
more for days time—must serious consideration. Although 
such temperatures occur the highest mountain districts, and sunstroke 
means uncommon, the heat largely mitigated cool night 
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the lower lands the effect this continuous heat much 
more dangerous. may seriously questioned whether continuance 
such conditions may not time—in few generations least—lead 
physical degeneration and loss stamina. least may ask our- 
selves what has been the effect these conditions upon the great numbers 
Europeans who past centuries have been domiciled these lands 
Have they died out? has the stock lost its virile northern qualities and 
become assimilated the people the land? convinced that only 
the higher parts Palestine are suited those who from many genera- 
tions have been accustomed the more northern climes, and even these 


SEASONAL RAINFALL JERUSALEM 


SEASONS 
1860-61 1870-71 1880-61 1890-91 1900-01 


35 


25 


20 


must lead life which consideration for climatic conditions must bear 
large part. 

have referred the question heat one too often forgotten, but 
there are the present time still greater dangers this semi-tropical 
region. Palestine suffers severely from that great scourge the tropics— 
malaria. Jerusalem this disease has been for long common that, 
unless special precautions are used, resident there can expect escape, 
and, well known, young children suffer most all. Nothing has 
directly and indirectly contributed more the infant mortality and the 
condition the poorer children Jerusalem than this scourge. 
The winter months are this respect comparatively healthy but with 
the onset the hot months the incidence malaria increases, until the 
late summer the severe “pernicious malaria” 
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common that life hardly possible without quinine. Even blackwater 
fever appears here times. Those who can afford sleep under mosquito 
curtains, and have wire netting their doors and windows; the less 
fortunate spend the season alternate bouts fever and drugging 
themselves with quinine. The casual visitor who comes Palestine 
the beautiful spring months can have little idea the state sickness 
among the poor six months previously. 
Jaw. Feo Man May June Avo. Oor. Nov. Dro 


Mean atmospheric temperature, Fehr., per month: 


— 


No. of cases 


examined i 97 291 420 217 
malaria 42 37 48 «38 «#438 «6932 «649 «6440 


= Subtertian (tropical) cascs: 
~- = Quartan cases 
= Tertian canes. 


THE RESULTS BLOOD EXAMINATION FEVER CASES THE 
CLINICS CONNECTED WITH THE ENGLISH HOSPITAL, JERUSALEM, 
DURING THE YEAR BEGINNING SEPTEMBER 


The original source the more severe form malaria the Jordan 
Valley. Ihave frequently had patients all seasons who have returned 
from there severely stricken. carrier the infection is—as now 
well known—the Anopheles mosquito. This pest breeds countless 
numbers the hundreds cisterns with which Jerusalem riddled. 
the winter they are dormant, and only the hotter months that the 
temperature rises high enough for the malarial parasite develop 
their bodies. far Jerusalem concerned would quite possible, 
powers were given competent sanitary authority, deal drastically 
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with the plague. Were the now open cisterns closed and pumps provided, 
or, where this impossible, were little petroleum regularly thrown the 
surface the water, the development the the Anopheles 
mosquito would stopped, and without this carrier infection the 
disease would longer spread. Under the old nothing thorough 
could done, partly account the supineness the Government, 
and partly because the impossibility enforcing the dictates health 
precautions people protected under the extra-territorial rights 
dozen European Powers. Thus Turkish doctor could insist the 
carrying out proper precautions connection with cisterns belonging to, 
say, Russian subject, nor could English doctor with respect 
the property Turkish subject. 

Shortly before the war German scientific mission made splendid 
beginning this direction, and believe was the honest desire the 
then director that and other nations interested Palestine should 
co-operate form really International Health carry out 
the necessary measures. Personally, little dreaming the cloud war 
about burst upon us, had great hopes that England would join 
these excellent plans but the outbreak the war Germany alone 
—with certain non-German Jewish doctors—took any action trying 
benefit the health Palestine. 

But whereas Jerusalem and some such centres the problem the 
prevention malaria not beyond remedy, other parts the land 
where open water irrigated land abundant there less hope 
eradicating this disease, and those who live such places will always 
have with precautions—which must enforced—for the sake 
themselves and the community. some the Jewish colonies which 
have visited all precautions have been neglected, and the severest malaria 
and blackwater fever were frequent. 

Dysentery means uncommon the hot season, and have 
seen many fatal cases. Oriental sore, the local form being known 
boil,” very chronic and disfiguring disease, common the 
southern end the Jordan Valley. Ophthalmia great scourge, 
shown the terrible proportion the indigenous population with 
damaged lost eyes. The acute form which occurs the late summer 
months most dangerous, and even the most cleanly may catch it. ‘The 
chronic ophthalmia, known trachoma, extremely common, and the 
cause many painful conditions the eye and eyelids well much 
imperfect sight. Severe epidemics cholera, small-pox, typhus, and 
typhoid have all recent years occurred, they will always where 
there efficient Health Service. The precautions taken the Turkish 
authorities against these diseases are often worse than useless. Recent 
investigation has confirmed the opinion those who have practised long 
the land that tuberculosis common disease among the indigenous 
population, the infection having been many cases introduced through 
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tuberculous cases sent there from Europe—as have several times seen. 
Great the suffering and death from this cause among the Syrians, 
has fallen still more heavily among the small Hebrew community from 
Yemin, who have died hundreds this dread scourge. For Europeans, 
who may considered some extent protected previous contact 
with the disease, the fear contracting this disease they keep clear 
the towns not great the crowded cities the West. 

conclusion, may say that Palestine moderately fertile land 
compared with other parts the Near East there are parts which consist 
unredeemable deserts, others are now neglected but can restored 

‘their ancient fertility; there are, too, not inconsiderable areas which are 
climatically unsuited European families. ‘To make living the soil 
Palestine means hard work under difficult conditions with probably 
‘great financial return. ‘Those who idealize the fact living the Holy 
Land may find satisfaction there. others—and have met many such 
conditions are too trying and disappointing, and return Europe 
migration British colony the end the adventure. use- 
less for any settle Palestine who are not prepared themselves 
practical agriculturalists and also face, especially the immediate 
future, very many difficulties. There will not immediate openings 
extended scale after the war. The land means uninhabited, 
and its desolated condition will scarcely support its reduced popula- 
tion. preliminary any great numbers settlers must afforesta- 
tion, irrigation, and restoration terraces the mountains—all work 
requiring great expenditure capital and skilled direction. Above all 
properly organized effort must made independent nationality 
religion subdue far possible the causes the prevalent disease. 
the past, hospitals and medical men have been doing much cure the 
diseases, but this does not strike the root things; what needed 
efficient sanitary authority with powers enforce the now well recog- 
nized means combating malaria, enforce vaccination, isolate the 
sick from infectious diseases proper hospitals, protect the land from 
the importation epidemics, educate the people methods prevent- 
ing ophthalmia, and do, indeed, all those measures which these 
lands are accustomed. all this brought about question 
one present can say but convinced that only along such lines 
slow and cautious development can any successful colonization 
Palestine carried out. 


Before the paper the PRESIDENT The paper which are listen 
to-day the suitability Palestine for colonization, and the gentleman who 
read it, Dr. Masterman, extremely well qualified speak the subject. 
has resided and off—but mostly on—for the last twenty years 
Damascus Jerusalem, where has been surgeon the English Hospital. 
also the Honorary Secretary Palestine for the Palestine Exploration 
Fund. You may perhaps think that there call for paper Palestine 
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that know enough about already. perfectly true that the literature 
that little country inverse proportion its geographical extent, and for 
that there are very good reasons. the city under Hymettus has given 
art and literature, the city the Tiber has given law and the secret 
Imperial Government, the little city the given 
religion which has spread over the whole world and the same time the 
ancient history the Jews enshrined series Books which are attrac- 
tive everybody, from the child the archbishop. But to-day are not 
going deal any way with what may call the retrospective the religious 
interests Palestine. The question its suitability for colonization 
eminently practical one; one which must decided conditions 
agricultural, climatic, geographical. There are obviously two preliminaries 
which are essential one settled and civilized Government the other 
that suitable locations should chosen for the colonists. confess should 
myself look with some doubts the prospects party Zionists try- 
ing make bread out the stones the highlands Judea; but there 
are other parts Palestine the physical features which are much more 
favourable, particularly the north the country, and the region east the 
Jordan, the plains the Hauran, now traversed railroads which run down 
the Mediterranean and into Arabia. our description to-day may with 
profit look back part the history Palestine which much less atten- 
tion generally paid than any other part, the period its greatest material 
prosperity, when duriug the first five hundred years its era was under the 
Roman Empire. the time the Antonines the country was studded with 
prosperous towns the sea-coast, Gadara with its Greek literature, 
Gerasa (Djerash) which still has beautiful colonnaded streets, Bostra (Bosra 
eski Sham) the capital the Roman Province Arabia Augusta Libanensis, 
which looked towards the east and the Euphrates, and saw the Roman Road 
stretching out straight line until was gradually lost the green desert. 
that date Syria was not only prosperous itself but was the highway 
commerce which came across Asia from the Farthest East, even from remote 
China. hope our lecturer will able show what way beginning 
may made the endeavour restore that lost prosperity. 


(Dr. Masterman then read the paper printed above, and discussion followed.) 


Lord must respond the President’s call, but feel great 
difficulty doing after listening paper which shows such thorough and 
exhaustive knowledge the whole conditions the problem. should like 
express own personal thanks the lecturer for the very comprehensive and 
clear account which has given the physical and sanitary conditions 
Palestine. not think have ever listened more instructive lecture, 
and one which carried much conviction the way which proofs were 
given for every proposition which the lecturer had advance. was good 
fortune see the country about three months before the outbreak the present 
war; and far scanty knowledge goes should like confirm the 
description its features and the condition the people which the lecturer 
gave us. You cannot travel through the country without seeing everywhere 
evidences the ruin which has been wrought detestable government. 
There is, suppose, country the world which has seen much fighting 
and much bad government many different races and governments turn 
Palestine has done. not think there any country, not even Lombardy 
Belgium, where you could count many battles small space you can 
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Palestine. But the harm that these wars have done has been less than that 
due the continued misgovernment the Turks. There was certain progress, 
the lecturer has told us, the days the Romans there was considerable 
progress, again told us, the days the Crusaders; since then, 
under Moslem rule, Egyptian and Turkish, unchanging maladministration. 
One the things which strikes one most Palestine the immense amount 
building which was done the Crusaders during their comparatively short 
rule. Everywhere you find gigantic castles comparable those Normandy 
England, which have been piled the Crusaders, and which extend 
away far out into the desert. With what the lecturer said regards the natural 
resources and possibilities the country should entirely agreement, 
speaking deferentially his superior knowledge. The destruction the 
terraces which held the soil along the side the hills has evidently been one 
great cause the diminution agricultural land. have seen the same thing 
thousands miles away, Peru and Bolivia, where the ancient terraces which 
supported large cultivation the days the Incas fell into disuse under the 
rule the Spaniards, which, though very much less open condemnation than 
that the Turks, was nevertheless somewhat similar its neglect what 
earlier civilization had provided. The next thing that strikes the traveller the 
destruction the trees, suppose, has gone continuously. 
sometimes attributed the goats. One sees the same thing many other 
countries, where also attributed the goats. remember being told that 
that was the Apennines. the case Basutoland, which said 
want trees because the goats eat all the young ones that are 

The lecturer has said comparatively little about what appeared 
the region that furnished the best field for irrigation—the middle and lower 
Jordan Valley. The Jordan, after issues from the Lake Galilee, falls very 
rapidly the Dead Sea. should not very difficult construct large 
dams the upper part the Jordan Valley below the Lake Galilee and 
the winter water which raises the lake and river that season could very well 
accumulated provide irrigation for the later spring and summer. Climatic 
and sanitary difficulties would arise: the growth mosquitoes and the de- 
velopment malaria fever the dams and the irrigated districts. But 
believe that there have been irrigation works successfully carried out the 
United States Government regions highly favourable mosquitoes and thus 
malaria. The precautions which seem have been successful there might, 
some extent, applied even regions where malaria has been long 
indigenous the Jordan Valley. 

sanitary questions should among the first engage attention. May con- 
firm what has been said about the cisterns Jerusalem? Any one seeing 
them feels the first glance that they must perfect hotbeds for mosquitoes, 
and testimony the folly and weakness the Turkish Government 
that this evil, which has been patent for many years since the mosquito was 
proved the carrier malarial fever, left without any attempt rectify 
it. the Turkish Government had been any sort decent and tolerable 
Government the European Powers would have been perfectly willing sur- 
render their rights under the capitulations far sanitary matters were 
concerned, but there was object their doing where the Government 
was obviously inefficient. One cannot help speculating the future the 
country now that can look forward, trust all do, the speedy 
destruction and final extinction Turkish rule these countries. will 
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occur you all that would very desirable that such administrative control 
needed for the country should placed the hands civilized 
Power, and will also occur those you who know how much involved 
the reference the lecturer has made the quarrels the various Churches, 
and the conditions which arise where three religions the same area have 
large numbers pilgrims with equal interest the sacred places, that the 
Power which the keeping order should entrusted, the Power that 
best fitted the protector the country and deal impartially with the 
claims the Roman Church, the Orthodox Church the East, and the 
Jews, and qualified also show consideration for the religious feelings which 
the Moslems attach certain places, should power which belongs none 
these communities and which impartial between them all. obvious 
that any protectorate which requires exercised could exercised much 
more fairly and with much less friction Protestant Power than any 
other. 

Prof. LEONARD KING (Chairman the Palestine Exploration Fund): 
think have all been struck the very impartial way which Dr. Masterman 
has treated what must regarded thorny question. was very glad 
know that suggested the necessity sympathetic attitude towards the 
present population the country any future plans with regard Palestine. 
Lord Bryce has said, whatever Power has charge the country must 
adopt that attitude. Dr. Masterman has told that less than three-fourths 
the present population are Moslems, and think should all agree with 
him the necessity preserving the Haram Jerusalem the same 
way the British Government the beginning the war guaranteed their 
protection the Haramein, the two great sanctuaries Islam. these 
and similar questions think one better qualified than Dr. Masterman 
offer advice. The President has told something his qualifications. 
addition his other experiences, has acted local secretary the Pales- 
tine Exploration Fund, and should like take this opportunity, behalf 
that Society, saying how much are indebted him for all has done 
for the Fund during his residence Palestine. After the war hope shall 
again have the benefit his advice. There was one point his lecture 
which particularly struck me, and think goes the root much the 
misunderstanding that has existed regard Palestine and that still exists 
the present time. said that much that had been written the country 
was idealized the glamour its past history. Some people seem think 
that only necessary remove the Turkish administration and the 
country would revert almost automatically, under the influence new colonists, 
its ancient fertility. Dr. Masterman has told some the difficulties that 
would still remain the way. Among them was interested note that 
includes the possibility climatic change. That theory that have 
learned associate recent years with Prof. Ellsworth Huntington, though 
other writers, such the great French geographer Reclus, have held similar 
opinions. course, according the theory, radical change the climate 
postulated very slight increase humidity would sufficient extend 
the area cultivation and render such place Beersheba, for example, 
capable cultivation every year instead occasionally. The evidence 
which the theory rests mainly and capable more than 
one interpretation. based such data the records early popu- 
lation, the change trade routes, the great extent ancient building sites 
compared with modern settlements the same must say that 
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the past have been greatly attracted myself, offers possible ex- 
planation those great waves migration from some the continents, such 
Arabia and Central Asia. are take into account the arguments 
Prof. Gregory paper read before the Society about two years ago, 
suppose must adopt more conservative attitude with regard such specu- 
lation, But even should eliminate this possibility, Dr. Masterman has 
shown the other great difficulties that still confront the colonist Palestine— 
the necessity rebuilding the cultivation-terraces for the catchment both 
soil and water, the construction dams across the Wadis, and also the rather 
longer process afforestation. sure you will agree with that Dr. 
Masterman’s paper is, the present time, singularly opportune. 

Rev. Dr. GASTER (Zionist Movement): feel somewhat diffident offering 
just few words view Dr. Masterman’s experience the Holy Land. 
And yet one cannot entirely agree with everything that has been said, because 
the glamour the East and the Holy Land still with us, and cannot 
look upon the future the Holy Land with the same eyes look upon the 
future Central Asia. think the Jewish element cannot entirely elimi- 
nated from our consideration, and the attitude the nations towards the Holy 
Land and the work undertaken the Jews during the last fifty years show 
such remarkable change that seems cannot measure the 
usual standard may take, for example, centuries for the rebuild- 
ing the Highlands Ephraim. But modern times engineering skill can 
few years what generations other times would have been required 
accomplish. The building the dams suggested Lord Bryce has already 
been anticipated another manner the prophet Ezekiel. read 
properly the prophecy, see that there another way which bring 
moisture the land. One has only imitate the Suez Canal and cut 
similar one below Acre from the Mediterranean the Jordan—given the differ- 
ence the level, the waters the Mediterranean would flood the whole—and 
the eastern part Palestine and the Holy Land would surrounded water, 
east, north, and west, quite sufficient change the land the twinkling 
eye. The whole climatic condition would then instantly change. for the 
population itself, all look forward change, especially the governing 
power Palestine. should like here add testimony the interest which 
England has taken the establishment the Jewish colonies. have been 
one those who helped establish that colony Samarene which Dr. 
Masterman has spoken, and should like now, many years after the date 
(1885) when started the work, pay tribute great Englishman who 
helped unceasingly, unstintingly, who gave his best—Sir Lawrence 
Oliver. went Haifa, the English colony, work with the Jews and 
help them. assisted the transfer the colony Baron Edmond 
Rothschild Paris, and although the land was not promising all, although 
the experience was very new one for the people who had never touched 
ploughshare, to-day are very proud recognize Samarene one the 
most beautiful colonies Palestine, spite gad-flies, spite mosquitoes, 
spite all possible political for all that, Samarene accounts for 
thousand souls flourishing every way. Dr. Masterman spoke the trans- 
forming mountain slope into forest. There were two men who asked the 
Administration the Jewish Colony Rosh Pinah Galilee help them, and 
they transformed bare mountain slope into veritable forest palm and fig 
trees. This shows what can done. think Dr. Masterman will bear out 
when say that ever since the Jewish colonists have been the Holy Land the 
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rains have come much more regular way. Whether the beginning 
new cycle, cannot say any rate, fact that cannot doubted. 
Whilst the Arab population has remained stationary and with the land, 
believe that with the return the Jews new period development will begin 
Palestine, and that the land will reformed much more quickly than before. 
But want the patronage, sympathy, and support the British Government. 
know the British Government has shown its sympathy with the East its 
admirable way administering the people the East, its fairness and justice, 
its keen and sympathetic understanding for every creed and race under its 
sway. hope that under the British power Jewish home will reared 
for those poor Jews who this very day have never found real home 
anywhere. believe that the return the Jews will not merely the 
beginning the life the Jews the East and West, but also the 
beginning new era civilization the East. The Jews will the mis- 
sionaries, the mediators between the races the East and the West, and 
nations can only brought touch sympathy. believe greater 
blessing will store. The blessing the world has come from the Holy 
Land, and new still come from Zion. beg thank Dr. 
Masterman, and say that spite the gloomy outlook still look forward 
with hope the future. The poor Jews Palestine are passing phase 
the past. The new men have been transformed from puny weaklings they 
were when they came from the West into the stalward colonists and Hapgals 
seen now Palestine. This the most hopeful sign for the future. 

Canon too very grateful for the information given this 
evening Dr. Masterman, and especially for those unique pictures. 
noticed omission the last map produced small railway, which 
found very interesting three years ago, from Deraa Bosra-eski-Sham. 
was the Hauran that time, and went rail from Deraa along that 
little line, and was still being proceeded with the eastward direction 
Salkhat. The Druses the Hauran were wonderful people. the present 
time they are more less united with the Arabs the interior Arabia, and 
received information short time ago the effect that the King the 
Hidjaz had certain battalions and troops concentrated the neighbourhood 
Damascus, and that the Druses the Hauran were joining with him. This 
interesting, the future Palestine depends largely upon the success 
failure the Arab revolt. The wheat which grown the Hauran 
particularly fine quality. Not only the country remarkably well adapted 
the growth wheat, but also that wheat famous throughout the whole 
Syria and Palestine for its remarkable qualities. said due 
largely the kind soil—the dust the crumbling lava from some 
volcanic eruption. was also told the other day that, whereas just before the 
war get from Beth-sheba Cairo would take generally about five six 
days, British officers are now going from Cairo very nearly Beth-sheba 
eight hours. When living Palestine impression was that was not 
exactly country where large amount colonization would take place. 
There plenty that can done, and undoubtedly with the removal that 
terrible blight, the Ottoman Turk, very much will now done that interest- 
ing Holy Land. The land artificial value because isa Holy Land but 
seemed always doubtful whether the colonies, except under certain 
circumstances, could made commercial yet may and might 
well become international park where there may drawing together 
different sects and creeds for the benefit all, Mesopotamia and Palestine 
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will become important overland communications, especially when the 
anticipated aerial navigation India goes through Mesopotamia straight 
line. 

The PRESIDENT: shall not detain the remnant this protracted meeting 
repeating any length less eloquent terms the thanks our lecturer 
which have already been conveyed Lord Bryce and other speakers. has 
given very full, clear, and may say very impartial account modern 
Palestine. has not slurred over its faults and has been kind its merits. 
There were only two points the lecture which may perhaps make brief 
observations. Dr. Masterman suggested that the Circassians had left Russia 
account fanaticism. not think that was the main reason. have 
been their old home, and think their departure was chiefly due their 
objection the restrictions put them the Russian Government, restric- 
tions both bad and good, but many which rubbed them the wrong way. 
They were accustomed free life, robbing, cutting their own forests 
they liked, and selling their daughters Constantinople, and they did not 
like their freedom being interfered with. believe the novel restrictions 
settled Government drove them out. This point some little importance, 
because think the Circassians after their recent experiences may brought 
live perfectly well under Christian Government. One other point. Dr. 
Masterman said the Druses came the Djebel Hauran 1861. They were 
there long time before that. was there 1868, and they had then been 
established since early the eighteenth century. There was, however, very 
large increase the Druses the Hauran after the disturbances the 
stay many their villages, where they dwell the old houses built the 
Romans black basalt. They everywhere told how much they loved 
England, and they added that though there were many forms faith, the 
Druses and the English belonged reality the same religion! With these 
reservations accept everything that has been said the lecturer his most 
instructive picture the capabilities Palestine. sure shall voice 
the feeling the meeting returning him our most hearty thanks. 


THE BAGHDAD RAILWAY AND ITS TRIBUTARIES 
Charles Woods 


Read ‘at the Meeting the Society, February 1917. 


LTHOUGH the object this paper examine the details and 
the importance the present Baghdad Railway, may not 
inopportune that should preface remarks upon those subjects 
stating briefly that this line means the first that has been under 
consideration. The idea connecting the Mediterranean with the 
Persian Gulf overland route, and therefore shortening the journey 
round the Cape across the Isthmus Suez, was first suggested about 
the year 1835. Under discussion for many years, the original plan—a 
plan largely based upon the detailed survey made Colonel Chesney 
avoid Asia Minor altogether, and start the proposed 
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railway not from the Bosphorus but from some point the Eastern 
Mediterranean. One proposal was for railway from Alexandretta 
Aleppo the Euphrates and thence down the right bank that river 
for line starting from the same point, but crossing the 
Euphrates near Belis and subsequently following either the left bank 
that river the right bank the Tigris Baghdad and thence the 
Gulf. Another idea was line from Tripoli Beirut through the desert 
Palmyra the Euphrates, and thence down the valley that river 
the sea. third suggestion, about which but little known, was 
connect Ismalia with Koweit line which would have run practically 
due east and west. 

Negotiations and pourparlers the merits these various lines were 
progress for many years, company being formed for the purpose 
realizing Colonel Chesney’s plan the early fifties. company being 
unable raise the necessary funds, and the Government having refused 
its support the scheme 1857, the question lapsed until 1872, when 
was referred Parliamentary commission, which approved the con- 
struction line the route advocated Colonel Chesney. Sub- 
sequently, however, the idea was dropped favour one which early 
1876 purchased shares the value the Suez Canal, 
which had been open traffic since 1869. 

From this time onwards two reasons gradually led the idea 
connecting not the Mediterranean but the Bosphorus with the Persian Gulf. 
The first these was that, whilst earlier times there was railway 
nearer than Brindisi the overland route India, from 1869 onwards 
(as described paper published the Geographical Journal for April 
1916) railways were gradually constructed Baron Hirsch the Balkan 
Peninsula, the through line connecting Constantinople with Western 
Europe being opened traffic 1888. ‘This meant, there was 
overland route the Persian Gulf all, that such route would 
naturally follow line which would necessitate the shortest sea passage. 
The other and from political and military points view far more 
important reason for the change plan was that German influence, 
gradually developed Turkey since the accession the present Emperor 
the throne, has been entirely directed towards the construction rail- 
ways which would not easy attack and communications which could 
not cut group Powers with the command the sea. Thus, 
whilst line starting from the Mediterranean would have been quite use- 
less Turkey Germany means through connection between the 
East and West, railway broken only the southern end the Bosphorus 
gives the enemy iron road the importance which impossible 
over-estimate. Indeed, long the forts the Dardanelles and 
the Bosphorus remain intact the Sultan and his Allies enjoy the advantages 
naval power limited area—the Bosphorus, the Sea Marmora, 
and the Dardanelles—without the possession fleet. enables the 
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Sultan and his Germanic Allies rapidly convey troops foodstuffs from 
Europe Asia Minor, Syria and Mesopotamia, and vice the very 
face the Allied Fleets, which are powerless interfere areas protected 
defences which have proved, one had expect that they would 
prove, impregnable. 

Before entering into discussion the history, geography, and con- 
struction the Great Trunk Line, will endeavour show general 
way the actual meaning and the military and political importance the 
railways Asiatic Turkey they exist to-day. Starting from Haidar 
Pasha, opposite Constantinople, now possible travel train 
water across the greater the areas which lie between the 
Ottoman capital and Baghdad the one hand and the Egyptian frontier 
the other. the Taurus tunnels were pierced November 1916, 
probable that these tunnels are now open least for goods traffic. 
this so, through communication has been established right across the 
Anatolian Plateau, along the Plain Cilicia, and through the Amanus 
Range junction about miles the north Aleppo. From here 
the northern prong, Baghdad Railway proper, continues its way 
easterly direction far point between the upper reaches the rivers 
Euphrates and Tigris and certainly Ras-el-Ain. the other 
Baghdad end, the railway has been completed northerly direction 
Samarra. take that the respective termini are Ras-el-Ain and 
Samarra, this means that out the total distance approximately 
1500 miles from Constantinople Baghdad, over miles can 
accomplished train. 

The portion the journey which cannot performed train made 
two parts, the first most 225 miles, across the desert from Ras- 
el-Ain Mosul. From here the stage Samarra, about 165 miles, 
can accomplished boats and rafts floated sailed down the Tigris. 
addition, what almost equally important that, since the comple- 
tion the Taurus and Amanus tunnels, the railway thus constructed 
approaches and crosses the Euphrates Jerablus. From that place there 
alternative means communication with Mesopotamia way 
the Euphrates far Feluja, now connected light railway with 
Baghdad only about miles the east. The progress the construc- 
tion the Baghdad line has therefore had its direct military advantages 
Turkey the Mesopotamian campaign also provides easier and 
quicker means communication between Constantinople and Eastern 
Asia Minor than would otherwise have existed with the Black Sea route 
closed traffic. For instance, the distances covered road 
between and the Bitlis district, between the head the rail- 
way and Kharput—a centre the utmost importance—are considerably 
less than those which would otherwise have had traversed road 
from Angora—formerly the nearest point railway connection with 
Constantinople. 
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far Aleppo, about 840 miles from Constantinople, the Anatolian 
and Baghdad railways serve means communication with the south 
well with the east. From Aleppo the southern prong, before the war 
owned partly French companies and partly the Turks themselves 
(in this paper must obviously speak the pre-war ownership the 
railways, for the Turks are believed have seized all those which properly 
belong companies Allied nationality), runs way Hama, Homs, 
and Damascus for distance about 332 miles Deraia. From this 
point there are two routes. first the Hidjaz line, which con- 
tinues its way southerly direction for 732 miles far Medina. 
The second bends from Deraia westerly direction towards Haifa, but 
before reaching that port turns south near Nazareth, ultimately extending 
far Bir Auja, about miles the south-west Beersheba, and 
distance rail approximately 247 miles from Deraia. Although 
there least one break Rayak, not Aleppo some- 
times stated, the strategical importance these southern prongs—an 
importance which sometimes ignored—is enormous. Indeed, the 
existence these railways, some which have only been built since the 
outbreak the war, which rendered possible the threatened attack upon 
Egypt, attack which, although never materialized, one time had 
certain effect upon the general plan the Allied operations. 

The story the numerous and various arrangements which have led 
the existing extension railways Asia Minor closely connected 
with the gradual development Germanic influence the Near East. 
1888, the year which through communication was established between 
Constantinople and the Western world, the only railways existing Asia 
Minor were the the Smyrna—Kassaba, the 
and the Haidar Pasha lines. All these railways were 
completely, least practically, the hands English capitalists. ‘The 
which now constitutes the first section the Anatolian 
Railway and which has length about miles, was built the Turkish 
Government 1871. 1880 was leased British company for 
period twenty years, with the proviso that, subject compensation, 
this lease could broken any time the Ottoman Government. 
During the following years German diplomacy influenced the Porte 
forcibly dispossess the British company, and, the closing months 
1888 the line was handed over German syndicate financed the 
Deutsche Bank Berlin, which then became the moving spirit all the 
schemes Germanic railway construction the Asiatic dominions 
the Sultan. Moreover, the Germans secured two Imperial the one 
giving them the control this line for period ninety-nine years, and 
the other granting them the right extending Angora, and therefore 
for further miles. was the same time, too, that the Turks first 
accepted the idea providing kilometric guarantees for railways, the 
principle those guarantees being that the Government promises the 
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company fixed sum the gross annual receipts per kilometre line 
open traffic. This sum handed over the railway the Ottoman 
Public Debt before that organization passes its surplus the Govern- 
ment. the case the Haidar Pasha-Ismid section the kilometric 
guarantee 10,300 francs per kilometre, and that the 
section 15,000 francs per kilometre. The Anatolian Railway Company, 
which came into being 1899, completed the railway Angora, which 
was opened traffic 1892. (For Angora, see Plate I.) 

the following year, which constitutes very important epoch, the 
Germans were granted two further concessions. first gave them the 
right prolonging the railway from Angora Kaisariya and thence 
through Sivas and Diarbekr and down the Tigris Baghdad. This 
proposal was not carried out, ostensibly account the engineering 
difficulties, but really because the hostility which created Russia. 
The idea this line has, however, never been completely given up, and, 
are believe various authoritative publications Germany, the 
existence concession for the construction lines from Ada Bazar 
Bolu, and from Angora way Kaisariya Sivas the north, 
and Nigde and Ula Kishla the south, still held valid. 
Indeed, according Mehrmann’s Krieg Vorder 
published 1916, some miles railway from Angora 
towards Sivas and Erzerum had actually been completed November 
that year. details this are however available, and therefore the 
accompanying map the line not shown open beyond Angora. 
also good reason suppose that part the line from Ada Bazar 
Bolu, following route fully described book, ‘Washed Four 
Seas,’ and for which concession exists, has been completed since the 
beginning the war. there are engineering difficulties between 
Ada Bazar and Duzjeh the east that town one soon comes the 
Bolu Dagh) probable, any work has been done all, that least 
these first miles are now open traffic. 

The second and all-important concession granted the Germans 
1893 provided for the construction what was then considered 
branch line from Eskishehr Konia. This line, which has length 
269 miles and kilometric guarantee believe amounting about 
12,500 francs per kilometre), was opened traffic 1896. Its com- 
pletion was most important, not only because laid the foundation for the 
construction the Baghdad railway its present route, but because 
100 miles the south Eskishehr passes through Afiun Karahissar 
and thus establishes railway connection between Smyrna and Constan- 
tinople what still known the Railway. (For 
Afiun Karahissar, see Plate II.) 

That line owes its existence English company, which obtained 
concession for its construction 1863. years later, having 
kilometric guarantee, the main line extended only for distance 105 
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miles Alashehr, and its northern arm went only Soma. 1893 the 
Turks handed over these lines French company, which undertook 
work them under special arrangement with the Government (its details, 
also great deal other useful information concerning railways 
Asiatic Turkey, are found Corps Droit Ottoman,’ George 
Young) and prolong the main line far Afiun Karahissar, this 
latter stretch having kilometric guarantee amounting nearly 19,000 
francs per kilometre. For some years the rivalry which existed between 
the French and the German companies prevented the actual junction 
the two lines, and when was Afiun Karahissar found the 
two railway systems separated distance few hundred yards and 
running their trains such way that the passenger was doomed miss 
his connection. Subsequently, and believe after the re-establishment 
the Turkish Constitution 1908, the two companies arrived working 
arrangement, and the trains the French company started from the 
German station. After that time, too, the French company secured the 
concession prolong, far Panderma the Sea Marmora, the 
branch which ran from Magnesia Soma, and thus open subsidiary 
line, the total length which about 113 miles. This prolongation, 
which has kilometric guarantee, has played most important part 
the war, for was account its existence that the Turks were able 
convey troops districts which lie the immediate vicinity the 
Asiatic coast the Dardanelles. ‘Thus, communication way the 
Sea Marmora was rendered insecure the presence British sub- 
marines, and the road across the Isthmus Bulair could com- 
manded from the sea, there seems doubt that the enemy brought 
many his reinforcements that route, which left them face the 
dangers sea passage far shorter length than that which had 
risked from Constantinople. 

Although they form part the Baghdad system, and have 
connection with it, order make this paper complete account 
possible the railways Asiatic Turkey will refer here very briefly 
the Line and what known the 
Railway. The first these, which unites the ancient capital the 
Turkish Empire with its port upon the Sea Marmora, has length 
about miles. Originally begun 1873, the work construction 
was suspended, and 1891 new concession was granted 
French company, which opened the line 1892. There kilo- 
metric guarantee, and its gauge feet inches (one metre), instead 
the normal Continental gauge feet inches. the firman 
the company has the right prolong its line meet the Anatolian Rail- 
way system, but the schemes for the establishment connection either 
between Brusa and the Germanic system near Eskishehr between 
Brusa and the Smyrna—Panderma line never having been realized, this 
short section has little political military importance, 
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The concession for the Line was given group 
British capitalists 1856 without the provision kilometric guarantee. 
Since the year 1866, when these first miles railway were opened 
traffic, the system has been gradually extended Egerdir, which lies 
distance about 294 miles the east Smyrna, possessed 
four short branches, the most important which are those which unite 
Torbali with Odemish (length about miles), Balachik with Sokia 
(length about miles), and Sudledj with Chivril (length about miles). 
The system, with its total about 370 miles, has always managed 
maintain prosperous position without kilometric guarantee. But 
unless the war reverses the whole position railways Asia Minor 
obvious that the dream once entertained its promoters—that this line 
should prolonged Konia and thus form the first section the route 
Baghdad—is doomed meet with disappointment. 

From the moment the opening the railway Konia the German 
plans for the prolongation that line the Persian Gulf became more 
definite and precise. The Kaiser, who had paid his first visit Constan- 
tinople visit more less connected with the then recent 
grabbing the Haidar Railway the Germans and with 
its prolongation Angora, which have already referred—went 
Turkey again the year 1898. was this, his second visit, and the 
appointment Baron Marshal von Bieberstein German Ambassador 
Constantinople 1897, that led the promise concession for the 
present railway—a promise which believe was made verbally 1898. 

There reason here enter into the details the negotiations 
between that time and the signature the final agree- 
ment five years later. These negotiations have been admirably reviewed, 
among others, Sir Valentine Chirol his Middle Eastern Question,’ 
and André Chéradame various works and papers which has 
published the subject. Suffice it, therefore, say that 1899 
preliminary Convention was signed between Dr. Siemens—then Director 
the Deutsche Bank—and the Porte. That Convention gave the 
Anatolian Railway Company, principle, the right constructing line 
from Konia the Persian Gulf. formal Convention was 
approved the Sultan—a Convention which its turn served the 
basis the final agreement March 1903. This agreement, which 
constitutes the real charter the Baghdad Railway, was actually signed 
between representatives the Ottoman Government the one hand and 
those the Anatolian Railway Company the other. But the 
Anatolian Railway Company was blatantly German, and the 
Deutsche Bank, that time, wished cater for international financial 
support, was carefully arranged before the signature the Convention 
that new company, known the “Imperial Ottoman Baghdad 
Railway should take over the concession actually given men 
who acted nominees the Deutsche Bank and the Anatolian 
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Company when they signed the agreement. The new company, with 
capital £600,000, was formed the very day which the concession 
was signed. 

Although the primary object this paper discuss the geographical 
aspects the Baghdad Railway, the financial and political details the 
Convention 1903 (published Parliamentary Paper the Baghdad 
Railway 1911) are such that seems advisable very briefly refer 
some their principal features. That Convention ensured the com- 
pany not only the right building line from Konia Basra, more 
less, though not exactly, the route which far follows, but 
also gave the right construct branches, the most which 
were those from Sadijeh Khanikin, and from Basra point the 
Persian Gulf subsequently agreed upon, thus totalling nearly 2000 
miles. The duration the arrangement was for ninety-nine years, 
the existing concessions for the lines Angora and Konia being pro- 
longed for like period. reality the agreement lasts for somewhat 
longer period, for only begins run from the time when the bonds are 
handed over for the construction the various sections (each nominally 
125 miles length) into which the railway divided. The first section 
had begun once and completed two years, whilst eight years 
was the period actually given for the completion the line, which was not 
opened for traffic the south Baghdad until the whole length 
the north and west that place had been entirely completed. sorts 
facilities and rights were guaranteed and given the company, includ- 
ing the power constructing ports Baghdad, Basra, and the 
Persian Gulf. was also have the use the rivers, Shatt-el-Arab, 
Tigris, and Euphrates for the conveyance material and workmen 
required for constructional purposes. addition the concession out- 
lined almost unlimited directions which the power the company 
could increased from time time. 

The financial arrangements between the Government and the Company 
depend partly upon the Convention and partly upon the subsidiary docu- 
ments which was thereby agreed should signed before the commence- 
ment each section group sections. Thus whilst the original 
concession constitutes the promise the Government pay the company 
and defines the amount the kilometric guarantee, the subsequent loan 
contracts, the first three series which are published the above- 
mentioned Blue Book, actually provide the money for the payment the 
guarantee, which totals 15,500 francs per year per kilometre when each 
section begins work. That sum made two parts, the first being 
11,000 francs per kilometre for construction provided the Government, 
which hands over the company the number negotiable bonds 
(guaranteeing their interest per cent.) that interest 
bring 11,000 francs per kilometre per annum addition small 
sum for redemption. company then sells these bonds order 
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raise the money necessary for construction. When the section question 
open and ready for traffic, the Government further provides 4500 francs 
per year per kilometre for working expenses, more correctly supplies 
the difference between that sum and the actual gross receipts should they 
fall short that amount. the gross kilometric receipts the line 
exceed 4500 francs per annum but not reach 10,006 francs per annum, 
then the surplus above the first amount belongs entirely the Govern- 
ment. the gross kilometric receipts exceed 10,000 francs per annum, 
then the surplus divided that the Government takes per cent. and 
the company per cent. that surplus. Over and above this, and 
subsequent article the Convention itself, the company was guaranteed 
annuity 350,000 francs for thirty years interest upon the 8,000,000 
francs expended the company the improvement the line 
from Haidar Pasha Konia, and, after the line had reached Aleppo, 
further annuity 350,000 francs cover the expense running express 
trains. 

The Baghdad Railway Four per Cent. Loan Contract, First Series, 
cover the expense the construction the first section the line from 
Konia Bulgurlu, was signed the same time the original Convention. 
put into force, far that section was concerned, the arrangements 
made the concession itself. Government issued 108,000 bonds 
bearer each nominal value £20. The company then sold these 
bonds the market, believe per cent., and secured sum 
amounting about which was ample for the construction 
stretch line which there were engineering difficulties. 
matter fact, after the opening that section, which took place 1904, 
the company was left with considerable surplus (sometimes estimated 
over placed towards the expense building the much 
more costly sections which were traverse the Taurus and Amanus 
ranges. 

From Konia Eregli the railway wanders over sparsely populated 
plain. For the whole distance, and particularly between Karaman and 
Eregli, one sees nothing but miles upon miles country, only very small 
parts which are cultivated. The first section does not however end 
Eregli, which would have been its natural terminus. order comply 
with the terms the concession, which, have already pointed out, 
lays down that sections must 125 miles length, the railway was 
prolonged point few hundred yards beyond Bulgurlu. Here, for 
years, pair rails laid upon low embankment were left jut out 
into space, and demonstrate that things Turkey are not conducted 
normal manner. 

Although strictly speaking does not form part the Baghdad Rail- 
way, paper upon this subject would complete without brief refer- 
ence the scheme for the irrigation the Plain Konia—a scheme 
into the details which have entered book, ‘The Danger Zone 
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Europe.’ The work the hands German company, which was 
formed 1907 offshoot the Anatolian and Baghdad Railway 
Companies. Its task bring the waters Lakes Beyshehr and Kara- 
viran (Soghla Geul) through the gorges the Charshembe Chai irrigate 
large district surrounding Chumla Station which lies about miles 
the south-east Konia. this has been can successfully done— 
great deal work had already been carried out when was there 
132,000 acres arid plain will have been effectively watered. 
accomplish this object more than 200,000,000 cubic yards water 
will required every year. Although even dry seasons has been 
ascertained that some 230,000,000 cubic yards water can obtained 
from the Beyshehr Lake, yet obvious that the expense making the 
necessary canals, etc., will only able recovered gradually the 
Ottoman Government. This the Turks hoped able selling 
portions the land irrigated, raising the rents upon the tenants, and 
decreasing, not altogether doing away with, the balance paid 
the kilometric guarantees least this section the Baghdad 
Railway. (For barrage Chumla, see Plate III.) 

The completion the first section the line was followed 
prolonged delay. was due partly geographical and partly 
political and international conditions. From the first these standpoints 
the difficulty lay the fact that the second section, which enters the 
Taurus area directly leaves Bulgurlu, the most costly construction 
upon the whole line. This meant that the company would compelled 
disburse the handsome surplus left over from the first section, refused 
agree build the Taurus length unless were given, the same time, 
the money for least two sections located the east that range. From 
political point view the question was complicated, for, whilst the 
Turks had difficulty providing and guaranteeing the interest the 
necessary funds, there arose once more the problem whether inter- 
national consent could secured for the raising these funds, and 
whether there was was not international the 
scheme. 

After great deal difficulty, June is, two months 
before the re-establishment the Ottoman Constitution—an additional 
Convention and agreement for the second and third series the 
Baghdad Loan Contract (published the above-mentioned Parliamentary 
Paper) were signed between the company and the Government. The 
first these documents slightly modified the original Convention, and 
arranged for the construction four sections measure not 800 but 840 
kilometres and extend far Helif. The second provided for 
the money necessary for constructional purposes. The signature these 
documents was its turn followed further delay, this time caused 
the temporarily changed conditions Turkey itself. The revolution 
July shook the position the Germans that for time they 
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did not know where they were. Moreover, for limited period the power 
the Ottoman Parliament became stronger and stronger, and the influence 
the true Liberals, who desired avoid the heavy financial burdens 
placed upon Turkey the railway contract, became greater and greater. 
The result this was that there intervened great struggle between the 
opponents the scheme and those who desired modify the railway 
route the one hand, and the Germans together with the corrupt 
elements the Ottoman population the other. Finally, the construc- 
tion the second section was begun early 1910, but subsequently, for 
financial and other reasons, work was brought almost standstill. 
matter fact, partly result the Balkan wars, and partly owing 
the engineering difficulties, which will now refer, the line was only 
open far Karapunar (about miles railway the south-east 
Eregli) the time the outbreak war. 

leaving Bulgurlu, elevation about 3700 feet above the 
level the sea, the railway immediately begins wind its way the 
northern slopes the Taurus. Following less the line the old 
post-road the gradients are steep, but the country open and rolling 
engineers have been able choose their own route, thus avoiding any 
serious constructional difficulties. Arrived the watershed, known 
the Karndash Bel (height 5070 feet), the railway continues its way for 
miles and far Ula Kishla—the highest station the whole 
line altitude 4900 feet (see map). little the east Ula 
Kishla the traveller who follows this route road train enters 
valley first followed the Tabaz and subsequently the Bozanti 
Su. That valley, the sides which are bedecked with scattered trees, 
grows narrower and narrower until becomes mere gorge, places 
narrow that the river flows through deep rocky crevice, where before the 
construction the railway there was barely room for the road. the 
south and west one has distant views the snow-covered Bulghar Dagh, 
whilst the north and east one has occasional glimpses side valleys 
which reveal distant mountain-tops winter covered snow. ‘The result 
the limitations due the existence this gorge that the construction 
this stretch line, about miles length, has been very costly, for 
has entailed the provision numerous bridges and lengthy embank- 
ments and great deal rock hewing render secure against floods 
and washouts. (For view valley followed railway, see Plate IV.) 

Keupri (altitude 2985 feet) this gorge suddenly debouches upon 
the Vale Bozanti (Podandus)—a fertile district about miles long 
mile wide, the midst the Taurus Mountains. this valley the 
railway and the new road constructed the company diverge from the 
ancient trade route, which takes more westerly line and passes through 
the Cilician Gates. Bearing off south-easterly direction the railway 
and new road follow the valley the Chakra Su, which flows the east 
the Cilician Gates. This river runs from the Vale Bozanti into the 
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heart the mountains and finally dives into dark cave-like opening, 
emerge again the southern slopes the range after subterranean 
course some 300 yards. Prior the construction the railway the 
approaches the places where this curious river enters and emerges from 
its subterranean course were, believe, entirely unexplored any 
European except one two railway engineers (from whom secured 
information), who were compelled cut down trees and make special 
paths order survey this untrodden area the range. 

The line was opened far Karapunar December 1913. About 
year and half earlier (April 1912) had been completed from the 
south Dorak, the southern slopes the range. was therefore the 
short section (roughly about miles length) lying between these two 
places which blocked through traffic from December 1913 until, 
believe, that section was actually completed last November. But the 
construction this piece line constituted far the most difficult 
engineering task the whole railway. addition four tunnels, 
which have total length about miles, there was immense 
amount earthwork, cutting, and bridge building done. 
work having been described the Geographical Journal for December 
1914, will say only that some the bridges over mountain streams have 
piers 100 feet high, and that one place alone there cutting 
for distance some miles. The new road itself, which 
structed entirely for railway purposes, very fine piece work, for 
required immense amount undercutting the cliffs which rise sheer 
above and fall vertically below such way that wooden balustrades 
had provided ensure against accident. From Dorak the line 
sweeps down the southern slopes the range, and after about miles 
meets the old railway Yenije, about halfway between 
Tarsus and Adana. 

After leaving the Bozanti Vale the old post road winds its way 
the Tekir Plateau summit altitude just under 4500 feet. 
Thence, passing through scenery the most magnificent beauty, 
approaches the Cilician Gates (for Cilician Gates looked from the 
north, see Plate V.). Here 3600 feet the gorge narrow that the 
road supported revetted embankment over the stream. After 
leaving this historic gateway one continues down the valley one the 
tributaries the Tarsus Chai (Cydnus), and after passing ‘over the low 
foothills the Taurus finally reaches the Railway 
Gulek Boghaz—a station miles the east Tarsus. this 
road, for years passable for strong vehicles, and recently, believe, con- 
siderably improved, which was used the Turks means communi- 
cation before the opening the section the 
railway. take that troops coming from the north would have 
been detrained Bozanti Han, and that they would have joined the 
railway again Gulek Boghaz, the distance covered foot would 
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about miles—a distance which took about hours 
carriage. 

Once Gulek Boghaz road, Yenije train, the traveller has 
reached the Cilician Plain—a very fertile district which practically cut 
off from the remainder Asia Minor mountains. ‘This fruitful area, 
which was the scene the terrible Armenian massacres the year 1909, 
watered the rivers Tarsus Chai, Seihun Irmak, and Djaihun. These 
rivers, which were once navigable their lower reaches, are now only 
muddy channels which serve carry vast volumes water across the 
narrow plain from the mountains which they rise the sea-coast. The 
rich lands the Plain are cultivated for cotton, wheat, and barley, 
which peace time are exported from Mersina—a modern seaboard 
town with population about 25,000 souls. The other principal 
towns the Plain are Tarsus (population about 15,000) and Adana 
(about 40,000), lying respectively the banks the Tarsus Chai and 
Seihun Irmak. (For St. Paul’s Gate, Tarsus, see Plate VI.) 

This plain, which has approximate length nearly 100 miles from 
west east, traversed the and the Baghdad rail- 
ways. The former line, which was taken over the Germans the 
year 1908, since which time believe has been relaid least between 
Yenije and Adana, now forms branch the Baghdad Railway. 
Originally built with English capital, and with length miles 
(Mersina Adana), was opened 1886. prolongation and de- 
velopment having been opposed the Anatolian Railway Company, 
became the property Anglo-French group 1896, There was 
kilometric guarantee, but the line was fairly prosperous owing the 
development quite large trade way Mersina. spite this, 
was obvious from the moment the inception the larger scheme 
that was bound swallowed up, not much account its future 
expected development—Alexandretta will cut out Mersina 
rather because the Germans were anxious have the free use for the 
transport railway material and rolling stock during the period con- 
struction the Baghdad line, and because they were anxious that there 
should competition, however ineffective, system which they 
were devoting such close attention. 

Although the concession for their construction was not granted until 
the signature the agreement made between the Government and the 
Company March agreement the main details which, 
far they concerned Alexandretta, were published the 
French paper issued Constantinople, and also the late Mr. 
Lynch the Review for May convenient refer 
the significance the branch built and the port Alexandretta 
before leaving the Cilician Plain. That concession constitutes the most 
important arrangement made with the company since its foundation 
1903. the first place finally disposed the idea modification 
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the original route—a modification the negotiations for which would 
have taken the main line way Alexandretta Aleppo instead 
the present more northerly route Baghche, and which were part 
responsible for the delay which occurred before the commencement the 
construction the second and third sections the line. The fact that 
this modification was not accepted and that the line now follows (with 
certain changes which will refer below) the route originally defined 
the concession, means that place running absolutely along the sea- 
coast for good many miles the railway now approaches the coast nowhere 
within distance less than ten miles. Under German influence the 
Turks have thereby avoided what would have been continual menace 
their communications from the sea, for, whilst the section the railway 
the neighbourhood the Gulf Alexandretta still the one most easy 
attack, that attack would now constitute far larger undertaking than were 
the line have run close the water’s edge. 

Politically and commercially the right given the company con- 
struct the branch and the port Alexandretta went far beyond anything 
foreseen the original ‘The Turks were already committed 
Article that arrangement not grant concessions for railways 
running the coast between Mersina and any group except the 
Baghdad company. But this did not anticipate the giving rights 
enjoyed for period ninety-nine years from the time the completion 
the railway Helif, rights which really amounted lease, and facilities 
which might almost compared those formally enjoyed the Germans 
Kiao-Chao. concessionaires obtained the power build quays, 
docks, and warehouses, and police port which, unlike Haidar Pasha 
within closed ‘Turkish waters, situated area over which the Turks 
could have direct control long they did not possess the command 
the sea. Commercially speaking, too, the acquisition such prize 
was supreme value Germany, for the possession Alexandretta once 
and for all removed any danger competition for the Baghdad Railway. 
Thus, obvious that goods coming from going the interior are 
always destined exported from imported the nearest convenient 
point the sea-coast, the provision port Alexandretta was clearly 
destined prevent the French railways Syria from competing with the 
German systems, and make Alexandretta the natural door districts 
which might otherwise have been tapped rival lines. 

The branch Alexandretta, for which there kilometric guarantee, 
leaves the main route Toprak Kale, miles the east Adana and 
the Cilician Plain. With length about miles the line, which, 
believe, was opened traffic November 1913, runs almost due 
southerly direction. After passing through the Amanian Gates, which are 
only about 300 yards wide, the railway enters the Plain Issus, sub- 
sequently following the sea-coast for the remainder its length. Thus 
whatever might its importance peace time, obvious that this 
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line can have significance war, for traverses area which can 
directly commanded from the sea. for this reason that seems 
highly probable that the enemy may have actually taken the rails 
order utilize them for railway construction somewhere upon the through 
route. 

The Cilician Plain practically ends the east which 
place the railway once more plunges into the mountains force its way 
through the Amanus Range, here known the Giaour Dagh. The 
passage entails rise from under 500 feet above the sea about 1750 
feet above that level. After leaving Mamoure, the last station the 
plain, the line follows the valley the Baghche Su, passing through seven 
small tunnels and over eight steel bridges, the former having total length 
over 2000 yards. Thus during distance only about miles rises 
1200 feet and reaches Baghche—a village from which the great tunnel 
takes its Before entering that tunnel, the dimensions which 
give they appeared the Osmanischer German paper published 
Constantinople and quoted the the line passes through 
two smaller ones the lengths which are respectively about yards and 
130 yards and over small bridge. The great tunnel, which still, 
believe, the longest Turkey, has over 5300 yards. For about 
3300 yards ascends 245 feet above the level the entrance. Thence 
begins descend and finally emerges height about 200 feet above 
the level its western entrance. Between this point and Islahiya station, 
about 1500 feet above the sea, there are four more tunnels having total 
length over 1100 yards. Thus, whilst the passage the Amanus Range 
much shorter than that the Taurus, the engineering difficulties were 
such that the completion the Baghche tunnel during the late summer 
delayed the opening the section which lies between Mamoure 
and Radjun for period nearly three years from the time when was 
possible reach these temporary termini train. 

here and immediately the east the Amanus Range that 
modification the original trace has taken place. place running 
from Baghche Kazanali, thence across the Kurd Dagh and through 
Killis and Tel Habesh the Euphrates, the line now turns southerly 
direction near Baghche. Passing through Islahiya subsequently 
follows the valley the Kara and passes round the south-western end 
the Kurd Dagh. Instead making Killis, more correctly Tel 
Habesh, the junction for Aleppo, and necessitating the construction 
branch, foreseen the original concession, from ‘Tel Habesh 
Aleppo, this means that the main line passes close Aleppo itself. 
result that instead Aleppo branch, about miles length, the 
actual junction made Muslimiya, only miles the north Aleppo. 

details appear available upon the subject, they are 
not marked open upon the map which accompanies this paper, but 
well note here that two branches, the preferential right construction 
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which, equal terms, was given the company 1903, are now 
probably open traffic the area described above. the first, 
which has length above miles, unites Marash with Baghche. The 
second, with length about miles, runs from Aintab the main 
line point situated the south-west Killis. authority for 
suggesting that these railways have been completed that the issue 
Mitteilungen published July 1915 gives these lines then 
being working order. 

the north-east Aleppo the next important landmark the rail- 
way the Jerablus (Carchemish) bridge which spans the Euphrates. 
From Jerablus, according the same authority, branch some miles 
length has been opened With length about 850 yards 
the non-completion this bridge delayed effective through communication 
from December 1913 (when the section the west the Euphrates was 
opened) for although temporary wooden bridge was finished 1913 
the steel bridge, made many spans, was not reported finished until 
‘To the east the Euphrates the railway continues its way 
almost due easterly direction, leaving Urfa and Harran the northward. 
the neighbourhood the Belik River crosses several bridges, pro- 
ceeding thence least far Ras-el-Ain the river Khabur. But 
considering the fact that the line was opened far Tel-el-Abiad (about 
miles the west Ras-el-Ain) long ago February 1915, and 
serious engineering difficulties exist this area, think must now 
working order certainly Helif and just possibly Nisibin. 
Helif the terminus means that all the work the main line 
arranged for the agreements made between the Government and the 
company 1908 has actually been completed, and, taking the Taurus 
tunnels available for traffic, that now possible travel without any 
break for distance over miles from Haidar Pasha. addition, 
according reports which have recently reached this country, the 
orders the German General branch now being built from 
Ras-el-Ain Diarbekr, the rails belonging the French line from Homs 
Tripoli having been taken order further that object. Whether 
the details this report actually true, whether branch, for which 
concession exists, being constructed from Helif Diarbekr way 
Mardin, remains proved. But having regard the strategical 
value the Ottoman Government any line running from the 
Baghdad route towards areas which determined attempt would cer- 
tainly made oppose Allied advance from the east, seems highly 
probable that the Turco-Germans would leave stone unturned develop 
their railway system these districts the earliest possible moment. 

come now the new Conventions signed between the Ottoman 
Government and the company March and the sections 
the railway which have have not been constructed since the arrival 
these agreements. Over and above the rights given the Germans 
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the construction the Alexandretta branch and the port Alexan- 
dretta (Conventions and which have referred above, have 
these arrangements firstly the provision for the building the line from 
Helif Baghdad, and secondly some sort German undertaking 
regard the ownership and control the section built from 
Baghdad the Persian Gulf. The arrangements made for 
longation the line Baghdad are given the for March 
1911, but reference made there the agreements about the last 
section, concerning the general sense which have certain infor- 
mation, but the definite details which, far aware, have never 
been published. 

With regard the first these questions, sufficient say that 
the railway has been planned take the original trace way Nisibin 
Mosul. Between the last two places follows, not the usual route 
way Jezire, but strikes south-east, first across plain which there 
are few villages, and then into the desert, which almost entirely un- 
populated and where there but little water. From Helif Mosul, 
journey reckoned take least thirty hours road, the distance 
approximately 150 miles. There reason suppose that any part 
this section the proposed branch from Mosul Erbil (length 
miles) has yet been constructed. From Mosul, from which point river 
transport can utilized, the railway planned cover the length 
240 miles from Baghdad way the regular trade route, which follows 
the right bank the Tigris and passes through Hammam Ali, Tekrit, and 
far know work has been done from the northern 
end this section upon the branch from Sadiya Khanikin but the 
piece from Baghdad Samarra, built from the southern end and having 
length about miles, has been open traffic since October 1914. 
About eighteen months ago was reported that the line was working 
order far Tekrit, about miles further the north. view the 
facts that the known date the completion the 
section was just before the entry Turkey into the war, that was fore- 
seen the original concession that material for this part the line would 
imported way Basra Baghdad, and that occupied Basra 
November 1914; the reliability this report always seemed 
doubtful, for would have been practically impossible for the Turks, with 
the approach from the south closed, obtain sufficient rolling stock 
work the extra piece line. any case misgivings upon the subject 
seem now have been removed, for, telegraphing from Baghdad 
March 1917, the accredited Special Correspondent—Mr. Edmund 
Candler—definitely says that the railhead still Samarra. 

addition, the agreements 1911 the company believed more 
less have renounced its exclusive right the construction the 
section from Baghdad the Persian Gulf exchange for the Alexandretta 
concessions, for the promise the allocation certain revenues, 
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and for the undertaking that should receive share new Company 
formed for the construction the Gulf section. From geo- 
graphical standpoint all that can said upon this question is, therefore, 
point out that the south Baghdad the line, with its length about 
360 miles, was leave the Tigris near Baghdad, and after crossing the 
Euphrates, probably somewhere near the Hindiya Barrage, run through 
Kerbela and Nejef Basra. ‘There was branch Zobeir and 
prolongation from there “to point the Persian Gulf agreed 
upon between the Imperial Ottoman Government and the conces- 
sionaires.” unnecessary say here that the locality that point 
constitutes one the most important factors the whole scheme, and 
that decision upon the subject has ever been arrived at. (For Basra, 
see Plate VII.) 

Were not that the war, and particularly the British advance 
Mesopotamia, cannot fail obliterate many the more important results 
the events which preceded and followed the signing the new agree- 
ments between the Turkish Government and the company March 
those events might political consequences, the far-reaching 
significance which would impossible exaggerate. The signature 
this agreement almost immediately followed the meeting the Tsar 
with the Emperor Potsdam November meeting during which 
the relations existing between Russia and Germany were temporarily 
adjusted. Though the exact nature that arrangement was not known 
until afterwards now certain that Russia agreed longer oppose 
the construction the Baghdad Railway, and either herself build 
allow the Germans build line from Khanikin—the terminus 
branch already agreed upon between Turkey and the Baghdad Company— 
Teheran. compensation for this the Russian position Northern 
Persia was recognized Germany. remained then for Berlin treat 
with England and France for agreements concerning future developments 
their respective spheres. The Tripoli War 1911 and the Balkan War 
1912 were not, however, favourable periods for negotiation, and-it was 
thus only 1913 that agreement with Germany, dispatched 
London the ex-Grand Vizier—Hakki try bring about agree- 
ments drawn between the Foreign Office, the German Embassy, 
and the Ottoman Embassy—agreements settle the outstanding dif- 
ferences regards the Gulf section and other cognate 
matters river transport these regions. agreements presumably 
presupposed continuance friendly and peaceful relations between 
Turkey, Germany, and Great Britain, and believed that they were 
practically already concluded when, August 1914, Great Britain found 
herself compelled declare war Germany, Turkey subsequently 
throwing her lot with the enemies this country. 

Before passing brief description the Syrian railways there are 
still two questions which must mentioned connection with the 
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Baghdad line. first concerns the facilities which provides, which 
may, for actual travel. the specification for the railway, signed 
between the Turkish Government and the company the line 
single, the gauge the normal continental one feet 
inches) and the stations passing places are separated 
average distance about 124 miles. ‘The same document provides for 
maximum rise and fall the gradients, and lays down that the con- 
struction shall such that, case need, average speed about 
miles per hour, including stops, can maintained over the whole 
line. also stipulates for the provision least one daily mixed 
train each direction, and for the running weekly express train 
between Haidar Pasha and Aleppo and vice and for fortnightly 
express between Constantinople and the Persian Gulf and vice 
These express trains were run average speed about 
miles per hour, including stops, for the first five years from the opening 
traffic the whole the main line, that speed subsequently 
increased miles per hour including stops. This means that, 
were the said express train run its lower speed, the journey 
from Constantinople Baghdad would accomplished about 
hours, and from the Turkish capital Basra about hours. Taking 
the pre-war time necessary for the journey from London Constan- 
tinople Orient Express and allowing for very short delay the 
latter place, can take that theoretically would possible travel 
from London Basra about 144 hours, that six days. From 
Basra Bombay the distance just over 1900 miles, which say 
knots could accomplished about hours. Thus taking all the 
conditions their most favourable value from the point view the 
Baghdad Railway, and allowing margin only few hours Basra, 
travellers and mails could conveyed from London Bombay that 
route between nine and ten days, instead before the war between 
thirteen and fourteen days. This course shows considerable nominal 
saving time—a saving which might even increased running fast 
ships from Basra Karachi and improving the train service between 


the latter place and Bombay. But against the advantages that nominal 


saving must set the facts that the journey way Brindisi and the 
Suez Canal could speeded up, and that the great cross-country 
journey from Constantinople the Gulf there would bound 
considerable delays and irregularities the running the trains, delays 
due among other things the conditions prevailing the areas through 
which the line would pass. 

Prior the outbreak the war the tourist desirous travelling 
the Anatolian and Baghdad railways was certainly not provided with 
comforts which would have led him choose such route preference 
one followed first-class ocean steamer. Leaving the bridge 
Constantinople early hour the morning crossed the Bosphorus 
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steamer run connection with the train. From Haidar Pasha 
Eskishehr, distance only 195 miles, the first stage the journey 
took hours. there were night trains one was compelled 
sleep the latter place, starting five the morrow for Konia, 
which reached after journey fifteen hours. Konia the company 
had built new hotel which, though much cleaner and better than those 
which ordinarily exist the interior Turkey, was still less comfortable 
than one would suppose from its pretentious appearance. Starting once 
again a.m. one could travel 190 miles Karapunar eleven 
hours, speed only about miles per hour. When went for 
the first time Eregli, soon after the opening the railway, one travelled 
old-fashioned non-corridor carriages which were neither heated nor 
provided with the ordinary comforts available long journeys. 
subsequent occasion found first-class rolling-stock which compared quite 
favourably with that run express lines Germany. Practically nobody 
except ambassadors, high officials the state, and those provided with 
passes travelled first-class, and the majority the passengers were 
natives who cannot afford anything better than third, the second-class 
passenger when got well into the interior was generally the sole 
occupant carriage. trains were mixed, passenger coaches 
and goods waggons, and therefore all the larger stations one stopped 
for sufficient time allow for the loading and unloading goods. 

the actual financial cost Turkey line like the Baghdad 
Railway difficult form any reliable estimate. addition the 
fact that only short disconnected lengths were open before the war, those 
lengths had not been completed for sufficient time render possible 
consequent development trade. take that the distance from 
Konia Baghdad roughly 1650 kilometres, the maximum possible cost 
per annum the Governments, the railway had receipts whatever, 
would about £1,023,000 But against this sum must 
set not only the actual receipts the line, receipts which for the first 
section between Konia and Eregli amounted about the 
year 1910, but also other and more indirect advantages accruing the 
Government. Commercially speaking these advantages are primarily due 
the fact that railway districts the peasants, instead only cultivating 
what they require for their own use and for the local markets, develop 
their land much fuller advantage soon they are able easily send 
away their goods. results not only the increased prosperity the 
people, but also great augmentation the traffic and the tithes 
collected the Government. The change shown the fact 
that, whilst the receipts the Anatolian Company amounted 1907 
1913 they had risen thereby course 
bringing enormous reduction the sum due from the Government for 
guarantees. change also shown the fact that the 
peasants began trade gold instead silver, with the result that 
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vast quantity gold coin has disappeared into the interior during the 
last few years. 

From point view, over and above the advantages 
railway communication which have already referred, the opening 
the country has enabled the Ottoman Government quell more than 
one insurrection distant parts the empire. recent years this 
facility has been particularly valuable the case the Hidjaz, where 
there have been several rebellions. Moreover, the existence railways 
renders possible comparatively rapid mobilization least parts the 
army. But this its turn has rather curious effect, for means that 
military service not only much more strictly enforced among the sections 
the population domiciled near railways, but that the reserves furnished 
from these districts are often called out long before much younger men, 
recruited from more remote districts, have performed their military obliga- 
tions. During the last six years almost continuous war the consequences 
this are that very unfair burden, which greatly resented those 
who have had bear it, has been placed upon the men who come from 
easily accessible areas, and that the Ottoman first-line army, instead 
being composed all the younger men the country, often contains units 
made those who ought utilized only the second line the 
Turkish fighting machine. 

Turning the Syrian railways, which geographically speaking form 
sort southern prong the Baghdad Railway, will discuss those lines 
their relation the German system, and therefore from north south 
rather than the order which they were constructed. begin with, 
since the end 1906, when the section between Aleppo and Hama was 
opened traffic, French line, owned company known the 
Damas Hama Prolongements,” has united the former town with Rayak 
the line from Beirut Damascus. With total length about 206 
miles, the railway, built the normal continental gauge, has kilometric 
guarantee amounting, think, 13,600 francs per kilometre. Its exist- 
ence depends upon various arrangements made between the Government 
and the company and subsequent the year 1893—arrangements the 
details which are very fully set out Mr. George Young his Corps 
Droit Ottoman.’ The whole line was easy construction, for follows 
the plain and passes through fine cornland, which not liable floods 
the rivers run deep trenches. There one big bridge over the 
Orontes Hama, but otherwise other structures any engineering 
significance. normal-gauge branch from Homs Tripoli, with its 
length about miles, which belongs the same company and which 
was built without kilometric guarantee after the re-establishment the 
Turkish Constitution, believed have been taken order that 
the material might utilized for construction efsewhere. 

Unless has been widened since the beginning the war, which 
very unlikely owing the great length line which would have had 
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altered, there break Rayak, all the railways the south 
which point being narrow gauge. Here meet the French system, 
known the company the Chemin Fer Beyrouth-Damas—Hauran,” 
which owns the line (about 155 miles length) connecting Beirut with 
Damascus and Mezerib, the latter about miles the west Deraia. 
This railway, which has been open through traffic since 1895, and which 
has kilometric guarantee, built upon the somewhat exceptional gauge 

Starting from Beirut harbour the railway, which the Abt system 
(an engine that can work either adhesion cogwheels and central 
rail), climbs the Lebanon for about 5000 feet point just above Ain 
Sofar. Thence winds down the valley the Bekaa, which 
Rayak Junction. The gradients are very steep, and therefore even with 
the rack and pinion system short trains are compelled foot 
pace. the east Rayak the railway continues across the plain, until 
compelled cross the Anti-Lebanon, where the gradients, heavy 
enough limit the load very closely, are not sufficient necessitate 
any point the use the cogwheel system. the south Damascus the 
French line, which believed have been taken since the war 
order that the material might utilized for construction elsewhere, ran 
practically parallel and the west the Hidjaz line. From Beirut 
Yunie there steam tramline belonging the same company, which 
follows the coast for about miles. (Plate VIII.) 

now come the Hidjaz Railway, which will only make the 
briefest reference, for the subject has already been fully dealt with 
paper Colonel Maunsell which appeared the Geographical Journal 
for December 1908. line, which the gauge (adopted 
order correspond with that the Beirut- Damascus line, which 
rolling stock, etc., had imported), starts from Damascus. Built 
the Turks themselves with the assistance foreign engineers, and par- 
ticularly with that Meissner Pasha—a very able German—the railway 
820 miles long was opened traffic far Medina towards the end 
the year 1908. was often broken raiding parties, from that 
time until the outbreak the war was available for military transport 
purposes and from the Hidjaz, and for the pilgrims for whose use was 
largely constructed. Never completed Mecca prolonged the coast 
the Red Sea proposed, the railway runs through districts which for 
years the Turkish position has been far from stable that since the 
beginning the war could probably not safely used beyond even 
faras Maan. addition the line Haifa, which will refer 
greater detail below, the Hidjaz Railway has branch (22 miles length) 
which connects Bosra with Deraia. According 
ungen, July 1915, also has French feeder (25 miles length) running 
from Amman Salt, feeder which was doubt intended should 
prolonged across the Jordan Valley 
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There now remain only two Syrian lines which were open traffic 
before the outbreak the war. ‘The concession for the first these— 
the Haifa Railway—having been given that line was partly built 
British company. The then existing works were purchased the 
Government 1902, and the railway, which now has extension from 
Haifa Acre, and which built the metre gauge, was finally 
opened traffic May 1906 branch the Hidjaz line. The 
second, which special reference necessary, the 
line, the concession for which was acquired French company 1889. 
Built the metre gauge, with length miles, the line was opened 
traffic 1892. 

Such was the condition things Syria the outbreak war. 
Before that time, however, had been often proposed that normal- 
gauge railway should constructed the west the Jordan order 
prolong the line from Rayak least far Jerusalem. believe that 
concession had been actually granted the French for line from the 
former place Ramle the route already open from Jaffa Jerusalem. 
Needless say work upon this section was never begun, and its place has 
been taken line built the Turks themselves. That line (presum- 
ably constructed upon the metre gauge, order correspond with 
the Hidjaz and systems) starts Fule the Deraia— 
Haifa branch. Keeping well inland, runs southerly direction 
(there considerable détour near Nablus) Lydda the Jaffa—Jeru- 
salem Railway. From this point (to the west which the Jaffa line 
believed have been taken up) the new line follows the old route (the 
gauge has probably been changed) Lydda, where leaves the branch 
Jerusalem and continues its way Beersheba least Bir 
details are available concerning this section, the length which must 
roughly 160 miles. But obvious that, sufficient rolling stock 
available (the metre stock from the line can probably 
utilized with without adaptation), its completion rendered possible 
the threatened attacks upon Egypt during the earlier stages the war, 
and that its existence must play considerable enabling the 
bring reinforcements and supplies area which the future 
there may developments all-preponderating importance. 

The present moment which difficult, not undesirable, 
make detailed forecast the future the Baghdad Railway, and 
the other lines Asiatic Turkey. The only alternative therefore 
say that two things seem certain—firstly, that sooner later the 
Baghdad some other line from the Bosphorus the Persian Gulf will 
completed and secondly, that its ownership and control will depend 
not much upon any agreements already made upon the results the 
war and particularly upon the fate Turkey. For years the Germans 
have turned their attention towards the East and towards the development 
influence which, speak, pivots upon the Baghdad Railway. 
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for this reason that, whatever concessions may offered them 
near home, the Allies must leave stone unturned prevent the 
conclusion peace which would leave the enemy still possessed the 
predominating control undertaking which, once robbed its 
political significance, can easily established upon international 
basis and controlled result the adoption some scheme inter- 
nationalization. 

too early definitely lay down the form that internationalization. 
must depend upon the future status the now Asiatic Dominions 
the Sultan. there are spheres influence protection, then the 
main lines and their branches these various spheres must pass under 
the control the Power most closely interested the area question. 
That control will have extended such way that the suscepti- 
bilities the races which make the population shall not offended. 
the other hand Asiatic Turkey not divided into such spheres, 
only part divided, then, not believe that the Turks 
can manage their railways without foreign assistance, some scheme 
internationalization will have devised for the railways the areas 
still left under the direct rule the Sultan. Whether that scheme should 
give each country each group countries the lines particular 
district—a plan one time suggested for the Baghdad Railway—or 
whether the railways question should internationalized whole, 
are questions which cannot decided until the advent peace. But 
however this may be, clear that arrangements should made 
guaranteeing Great Britain, France, Russia, and Italy the safety 
their respective positions which each those countries 
possessed special interests. short, whilst the future, the 
past, worse than useless oppose the construction line which 
must become real factor the communication between different parts 
the world, once more open prevent the prolongation 
situation which, were continue, would sooner later almost 
certain lead renewed international conflagration. 
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Before the paper the PRESIDENT Mr, Charles Woods, who read 
the paper the Baghdad Railway, already well known the 
was not very long ago that read interesting paper Communications 
the Balkans. has travelled great deal the Near East, both the 
Asiatic and European side, and wherever has travelled has been careful 
observer both from the topographical and military point view. con- 
fident will able tell good deal regard the interesting region 
traversed the new railroad which will ultimately reach Baghdad and the 
Persian Gulf. 


(Mr. Woods then read the paper printed above, and discussion followed.) 


Sir EDWIN PEARS: have listened this lecture with very great attention, 
and has brought the clearest possible way before what the design 
that railway. far too late attempt trace fully the origin the rail- 
way, though should have liked from rather different point view 
than that which has been suggested Mr. Charles Woods. The intrigues that 
took place order obtain monopoly that railway are very striking. 
Amongst others remember about 1903 party German engineers, scientists, 
and workmen being brought Constantinople and sent the oilfields the 
Tigris take possession mining rights conceded the Baghdad Railway 
Company. Subsequently heard that they had all disappeared. was 
commonly reported that the tribesmen Mahmoud Yahia, who claims exclusive 
rights over the districts question, had made away with them. Yahia said 
that would not allow anybody make any surveys there, matter what 
concessions they had from Abdul Hamid, unless they had his permission also. 
The Germans kept the incident the expedition fairly quiet, though who 
were the spot knew that Mahmoud Yahia was very important personage 
those parts that indeed claimed sovereignty over the whole Arabia right 
beyond the line the Baghdad Railway. recognized that being check 
the Baghdad Railway the time. The author could have said how enor- 
mously wealthy petroleum and other mineral products the field the 
Upper Tigris and all that neighbourhood. great German expert who had 
gone out just before the above-mentioned expedition went far declare 
that Baku and the great oil district round that famous city the Caspian were not 
with the fields the Upper Tigris. sceptical the subject, because 
just that time the greatest American company then spoken the richest 
existence—the Standard Oil Company America with capital seventy-five 
million dollars—sent expert out examine the thing. saw the 
expert. the first instance was very eager see what could done with 
but, having gone carefully into the matter, produced figures which 
said entirely convinced him—and bound say that they convinced 
too—that company could work that field profitably against the great 
American That, however, mere detail. One other remark should 
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like make, though not going add second lecture the interesting 
one you have listened to. the fashion abuse the Young Turks. But 
when the Young Turks got into power they realized that Abdul Hamid, the 
most reckless fashion, had thrown himself into the hands the Germans, and 
was giving them concessions wherever they asked for them. They once 
repudiated what Abdul Hamid had done and the case project rail- 
ways into North-Eastern Asia Minor, they entered into combination with very 
powerful American group. knew two its leading members, and met one 
them six weeks ago New York and confirmed recollection asking 
him the question, Did you did you not get that concession?” replied, 
Yes, got Germans opposed much possible, but the Young 
Turks said, This independent concession, and are not going 
bound hand and foot the Germans, the concession was obtained.” 

The will now follow the usual ceremony, this occasion 
very pleasant one, thanking Mr. Woods for his paper. sure all 
feel that has given very clear exposition the origin the Baghdad 
Railway. his descriptions and pictures the country and towns which 
goes through, managed show much the line from the imposing 
station built opposite Constantinople the Germans down its curious tem- 
porary stoppage the middle the wilds. only wish had had more 
time and been able tell something Kerbela, one the sacred places 
the Mohammedans, and concerning the future the so-called Garden 
Eden, about which heard great deal few years ago from Sir William 

One the thoughts that went through mind looked the maps 
shown was, what great thing for was that the war with Germany took 
place before the railroad had been finished Baghdad and down the 
Persian Gulf. With military line going the direction the Persian Gulf 
and branch running towards Teheran, should have had the Germans 
Teheran within very few weeks and the borders India few 
months. When one sees these excellent works the engineer—these railroads 
and irrigation works which hope will some day bring civilization 
perity the country—one cannot but feel the pity that international 
jealousies and inordinate ambitions should have for time turned good 
into evil. 

One last remark the maps illustrating the will not develop 
to-day because the time has not yet come so. there will come 
time when shall look back upon the military operations the Allied Powers 
the Near East and inquire how came about that their strategy con- 
siderations founded obvious geographical facts were would seem 
little regarded. One day, sooner later, when the Committee Posterity 
sits, there will some very interesting questions before 
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FEW days after the reading Mrs. Routledge’s paper Easter 
Island the Secretary received letter from Mr. Stainton 
raising several points interest suggested the MS. diary Paymaster 
Routledge Richards, H.M.S. ‘This officer was pains 
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include his diary account Easter Island culled from various 
authorities the ship’s library, though the herself did not 
visit the Island, and inserts the diary three silver prints Easter 
Island inscriptions from unrecorded source. The diary describes also 
visit which party from the made the head Mana Inlet, 
near Port Churruca, the Magellan Straits, explored Mrs. Routledge. 
Through the kind offices Mr. Stainton and the courtesy his 
daughter, Mrs. Richards, these unpublished diaries lent 
the Society for examination. Paymaster Richard’s account week’s 
trip the Caldera and village Las Furnas Sio Miguel, the landing 
St. Paul’s rocks, Fernan Noronha, Tristan Cunha, Inaccessible 
Island, Marion’s and Prince Edward Islands, McDonald and Heard’s 
Islands, and Juan afford reading which cannot fail fascinate 
the geographer, the ornithologist, the biologist, and the student travel. 
Many the pen-and-ink sketches which are interspersed through the 
volumes (of which there are three, foolscap) are clever and humorous, 
the members the scientific staff coming for full share the quizzing. 
Some these are Mr. Wild, the secretary-artist the expedition but 
none are signed. The narratives the visits Madeira, St. Thomas 
Bermuda, St. Vincent Simon’s Bay and the Cape region, 
Tonga, Fiji, certain islands north New Guinea, the Filipinas, Honolulu, 
Tahiti, and Magellan’s Straits are not novel, but are well worth reading. 

The publication Mrs. Routledge’s paper has also prompted Vice- 
Admiral Sir Bouverie Clark, K.c.B., R.N., renew his interest Easter 
Island, which paid visit 1882, when commanding 
Sappho, and has been good enough send the Society copy 
his report that visit. one who wishes compare the several 
accounts the island and its natives recent times should include this 
unpublished narrative his researches. probably the earliest written 
account which the annual quest for the first egg Motu-nui men- 
tioned. says the people: They are divided into several small 
clans amongst which strength personal courage the only claim 
superiority, and their chief quarrels are over the efforts each clan 
secure the first eggs the ‘Wide awake’ every year from Needle Rock, 
which they attach superstitious value. The man who gets the first 
gives some one his clan, and himself has become hermit 
for year, living himself and not washing cutting his hair nails 
during that time. there heavy surf the bottom the cliffs 
opposite the Needle Rock several lives are lost nearly every year while 
they are seeking for the eggs.” 

The account Easter Island put together Paymaster Richards 
interest, not being original authority, but showing the know- 
ledge obtainable from the best authorities the period. examination 
has raised several questions which seem worth treating 
detail historical supplement the recent account the island 
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given Mrs. Routledge. the request the Secretary propose, 
therefore, treat these notes the question the name Easter Island 
and its formerly assumed identity with Davis Island,” the varying state- 
ments the amount wood the island different times, and the 
attempts which have been made decipher the Easter Island glyphs. 
will add some notes the earlier history Puerto Churruca and 
the character the Pitcairn Islanders also touched the diary. 

Easter Island was found Master Jacob Roggeveen April 1722, 
and named him, tells his log, Eyland, because 
was discovered Easter Day.” Much might written, though 
this day but little definitely known, about the native name this island. 
Many the larger islands the Melanesian area the Pacific Ocean 
have comprehensive native names; and although those the Poly- 
nesian side are better provided this respect, some their older names 
are now difficult identify, because they have been altered changed 
from time time the natives themselves. the whole seems right 
that the name Rapa” should recognized properly belonging 
Easter Island, any rate comparatively modern times. call 
Rapa-nui,” some have done distinguish from its lesser reputed 
namesake, Rapa-iti, assume that the people those two places once 
lived closer touch with each other than ethnologists yet feel assured 
while refer Easter Island Waihu” merely quote the 
name its chief village yore—as St. Helier’s were equivalent 
Jersey, Newport the Isle Wight. 

Paymaster Richards wrote that Easter Island, Davis Island 
also called, was first seen Davis, buccaneer (sailing under English 
colours, though Dutchman birth), identity the 
island seen Davis has been much disputed. Let first examine the 
accounts eye-witnesses board and Roggeveen’s ships respec- 
tively. the time the expedition, and for some thirty- 
three years afterwards, Roggeveen’s own log had not been published 
English, and the Dutch edition was little known this side the 
Channel that until 1904 there was not copy the British Museum. 
The only original narrators the events his voyage whose stories 
had been translated were his sergeant-major (one Behrens, 
Mecklenburger), and anonymous scribe among his crew whose writings 
contain statements which are fabulous and absurd their author 
was illiterate. have use occasion for these other versions now, 
since Roggeveen’s own official log was discovered 1836, after long 
and patient search, among the archives the Dutch West India Com- 
pany, and was printed and published two years later with the approval 
the Government Middleburg Zeeland. The portion which 
relates Easter Island was made available English readers No. XIII 
the Hakluyt Society’s publications (Series II), issued 1908 one 
the volumes allotted respect 1903. translation 
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Behrens’ account the island included the same work, 
Appendix and records that was David’s Land seen.” 

Davis himself left log other document that known; but 
told Dampier about his landfall, and the latter author, always careful and 
exact his writings, has put his words record the several editions 
his own New Voyage round the World.’ says— 

“Captain Davis told lately, That after his Departure frem 
the Haven Lexa went, after several Traverses, the 
and that standing thence Southward for Wind, bring him about 
del Fuego, the Lat. South, about 500 Leagues from 
the Coast saw small sandy Island just him; and that 
they saw the Westward long Tract pretty high Land, tending 


away toward the North West out sight. This might probably 
the Coast Australis Incognita.” 


Our witness board Davis’s own ship, the Delight, 
one Lionel Wafer, who acted “chirurgeon,” and his Voyage 
and Description occurrences the South Sea and elsewhere,’ 
published 1699, says, after leaving the Galapagos 

“We South and East, half Easterly, until came the 
Latitude Deg. Min. when about two Hours before Day, fell 
with small, low, sandy Island, and heard great roaring noise, like 
that the Sea beating upon the Shore, right a-head the Ship. Where- 
upon the sailors, fearing fall foul upon the Shore before Day, desired 
the Captain put the Ship about, and stand off till Day appear’d 
which the Captain gave his consent. plied off till Day, and then 
stood again with the Land; which proved small flat Island, 
without the guard any Rocks. stood within quarter Mile 
the Shore, and could see plainly; for clear Morning, not 
foggy nor hazy. the Westward, about Leagues Judgment, 
saw range high Land, which took Islands, for there were 
several Partitions the Prospect. This Land reach about 
fourteen sixteen Leagues Range, and there came thence great 
Flocks Fowls. and many more our Men, would have made this 
Land, and have gone ashore but the Captain would not us. 
The small Island bears from almost due East five hundred 
Leagues and from the under the Line, six hundred Leagues.” 


Roggeveen had exact knowledge both Dampier’s extract and 
Wafer’s, supplied him his instructions. Moreover, edition 
Wafer’s book was published the Hague, Dutch, and 
one Dampier’s German Leipzig 1702. probable that 
complete copies these were board Roggeveen’s ship; for evidence 
afforded the text his journal makes quite plain that one the 
prime objects his voyage was discover the supposed Zerra Australis 
and that this aim was definitely embodied his instructions. 
Davis’s landfall was supposed the key this project, and Roggeveen 
was directed search for the position assigned Davis and Wafer 
the island, and the peaks they saw leagues beyond it. did 
with scrupulous care, and found—Easter Island. But Easter Island stands 
wholly apart the ocean; there other land visible from nor 
lying within hundreds miles it, nor its physical features agree 
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any particular, except that has encircling reef, with the description 
given Davis and Wafer small, low, sandy island,” small flat 
island, without the guard any rocks,” upon which the buccaneers 
nearly came grief. Roggeveen and his three captains accordingly held 
council together, and resolved that the island they had discovered could 
not the land Davis. 

Davis’s estimate the longitude his island more than 500 miles 
error, were indeed Easter Island, for this lies nearly 700, not 500, 
leagues from Copiapo. But the latitude quoted Wafer very nearly 
correct for it. 

Davis’s Land” was shown the maps before Easter Island was 
discovered, and for very many years after that event was the practice 
quote the two names alternatives for the one lone speck land 
that region. This error arose from ignorance Easter Island the first 
instance, and the true Davis’s Island later when its identity with 
the real Easter Island was called question. Many such instances 
confusion between the identity islands have existed the past, such 
between Pepys’ Island and the Falklands, between Trinidad del Sur and 
Ascension Island, between Tahiti and Anaa—the San Pablo 
Quiros and Torres and the Chain” Island Cook. 

confirm the opinion that the island Davis saw was not the Easter 
Island Roggeveen, desirable consider the question, What 
island was it?” This not easy solution, because his log (if kept 
one) not available, and the records his course and distances alluded 
Wafer are too scanty and crude. But there seems some reason 
believe that island was Temoe, re-discovered 1797 Captain 
James Wilson, the missionary ship and him named Crescent 
Island.” From there are visible clear weather the peaks Manga 
Reva the group, which lie just leagues the west and 
north-west and there are usually many birds thereabouts. This surely 
corresponds with Lionel Wafer’s range high Land, which took 
Islands, for there were several Partitions the Prospect, and there 
came thence great Flocks Fowls,” which saw the Westward, about 
Leagues Judgment,” and which Davis considered might probably 
the coast Zerra Australis true, lies half 
far again from the coast America the position estimated Davis for 
his landfall; but what was that buccaneer? Its latitude however 
23° which leaves discrepancy between and that which Davis 
and Wafer quote, small matter those days for navigators their 
class; and Wafer himself relates that they had but very indifferent 
Seamen aboard.” further mentioned the Hakluyt volume above cited 
(p. xviii.) that H.M.S. under the command Captain Sir Edward 
Belcher, quitted the Galapagos Islands 1838 bound for Callao, and 
was carried the vicinity Easter Island currents airs 
until she reached the long. 104° lat. S.—in which situation 
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she was actually nearer Valparaiso than her destination. such 
drift was possible then, the case one H.M.’s sailing frigates fur- 
nished with modern instruments for navigation, modern books and charts, 
and officers possessing the most adequate knowledge and skill, seems 
not unlikely that Davis, his Delight old-fashioned build 
and rig, with his crew adventurers and buccaneers, his longitude 
dead reckoning guess, his astrolabe (which Dampier says took the 
Height the Sun with”), with grossly inaccurate chart (if any all), 
with only passing acquaintance with the range and seasons the pre- 
vailing winds, and without due knowledge ocean currents 
means whereby ascertain them, may have been driven much farther 
the westward than H.M.S. was, than himself suspected. 
Unfortunately Wafer gives exact dates, that the number days 
the Delight was sea making the voyage from the Galapagos 
Davis’s Island, from the latter Juan cannot 
stated. Belcher not very precise this particular either; his text 
makes appear that the passage from the Galapagos the 
position quoted occupied twenty days, but the chart his own published 
narrative indicates only thirteen fourteen. mentions that the 
current near those islands was setting strong the north-west and 
one has only look current chart the Eastern Pacific assured 
what the westerly current that area can with ship while 
becalmed, delayed light and baffling winds. Neither Wafer nor 
Dampier tells which island the Galapagos Davis took his departure 
from but the group (which lies the Equator) covers more than 
longitude, say 250 miles, and may well have sailed from the west end 
it, which Dampier tells Davis had visited, and whose longitude 92° 
All these considerations invite conclusion that Edward Davis and his 
Lionel Wafer, the good ship Delight, never 
saw Easter Island; but that they did meet with Temoe Crescent” 
Island Wilson), and gained there distant view the heights the 
Manga Reva group, suggestion worth the attention hydrographers. 

the lack timber Easter Island, much misconception has 
arisen the past through the self-appointed chroniclers Roggeveen’s 
voyage being accepted responsible authorities. know that the 
anonymous author the Tweejaarige Reyze’ was romancer, because 
not only mentioned that all the Easter Islanders were twice 
tall and thick the largest our people”—sons Goliath feet 
height, betwixt whose legs the Dutch sailors could pass without stoop- 
ing (though the women were commonly not above feet) but 
took pains further “declare that have put down nothing but the real 
truth, and that this people, upon the nicest inspection, were fact such 
surprising height have here himself states, his 
official log, that could not understand how was possible that people 
who are destitute heavy thick timber, and also stout cordage, out 
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which construct gear, had been able erect the tall stone figures they 
set up.” also mentions seeing dried litter from the fields” use 
fuel for heating the natives’ cooking-stones. light growth scrub and 
stunted trees few kinds, the miro (Sophora strange distri- 
bution, (Hibiscus and Thespesia), the paper mulberry, there 
were, and would interesting know how they got but they 
only grew restricted areas where there are dips and excavations the 
surface and the soil retains its moisture during the rains. account 
for the sticks placed the angle some forked props” form bier 
which bodies were exposed; and Roggeveen tells that the time 
his visit construction their walls, saw the framework 
new building, begun with stakes, which are stuck into the ground 
and secured straight upright, across which other long strips wood which 
may call laths are lashed.” 

Captain Gonzalez Haedo was the next European after Roggeveen 
visit Easter Island, and one his officers says his official log 
(Hakluyt Soc., Series vol. 13), notwithstanding were much 
leagues distant were able make out that was not moun- 
tainous, but moderate height, and not timbered.” leagues dis- 
tance “noticed covered for the most part with green scrub, 
one species coarse bush standing prominently above the rest 
give appearance like pyramids the beach, symmetrically set 
but these objects they afterwards found closer acquaintance 
the stone After landing, says that “throughout the island 
not single tree found capable furnishing plank much 
six inches width; but there are plenty shrubs brushwood 
sort little more than estada height.” They were not dense, 
without prickles, but otherwise mimosas and tamarinds.” 
Captain Cook’s time, Geo. Forster tells (vol. 559), was not 
tree upon the whole island which exceeded the height ten feet.” 
1786 Langle noticed only the paper mulberry and mimosa, and 
Perouse thought the absence timber was due improvident 
felling the natives remote times. 

The late Linton Palmer, surgeon H.M.S. who visited 
Easter Island 1868, observed that only approach wood found 
the sheltered nooks, bushes feet high, hibiscus, Edwardsia, 
Broussonetia, etc., whose rate growth extremely slow;” though 
thought, from the size some the paddles and saw there—an 
inadequate premiss, because driftwood from time time reaches Easter 
Island, and quantities have been seen Sala Gomez Rocks, some 
the eastward—that “large trees must some time have 
also gives good description the small wooden figures carved 
the islanders even modern times, admirable specimens which may 
seen the British Museum and the University Museum Oxford. 

Easter Island is, fact, Darwin said Ascension Island, simply 
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huge cinder; there not running stream water upon any part 
its surface. Mrs. Routledge has aptly called heap stones.” 
She also mentions successive strata “charcoal” the soil, indicating 
the passage “grass fires”—not forest fires—at intervals time. 
the whole, will appear that Easter Island was never forest-clad, nor 
anything approaching it; but know that limited number small 
trees certain kinds, and bushes, grew the nullahs, and were planted 
pits, Tarawa the Gilbert Islands. ‘There were once boles 
coconut visible intervals, although none grow now except 
where planted, and very, very few survive. With sufficient rain the soil 
most parts fertile, however, and “there evidence,” says Surgeon 
Palmer the R.G.S., vol. 40, 1870), the whole island has 
formerly been under cultivation” (which probably exaggeration) 
the allotments.” There nothing the geology the island inconsistent 
with the tradition that never was timbered, and the present day 
destitute wood. 

Paymaster Richards’ journal contains three silver prints graven 
tablets from Easter Island, but does not say how whence obtained 
these photographs. examination them Mr. Scoresby Routledge 
has shown that the tablets they represent are the same those repro- 
duced Plates xliv, xlv, and xlvi Paymaster Thomson’s account 
[Smithsonian Reports, National Museum, 1888/9: Washington, 
Although forty years old and little faded, these silver primts are very 
clear and sharp; and seems useful reproduce two them here, 
since many parts them are more distinct than the plates the above 
Report. Nos. and II. show the obverse and reverse tablet ac- 
quired the late Mgr. Tepano Jaussen, Bishop Axieri, whose unique 
opportunities for studying the Easter Islanders were fully and intelligently 
utilized. No. III. (not reproduced) copy from another photograph, 
cast which was the possession Messrs. Parke, Davis 
Co. Paymaster Richards falls into curious error where writes that 
large number huge images are found the island, many 
them having inscriptions their base. These inscriptions, rubbings and 
photographs some which have been taken, remained undeciphered 
and puzzle until Dr. Carroll succeeded translating them 1892.” 
Mrs. Routledge tells “there are inscriptions any stone base,’ 
and that she not aware the existence any writings wooden 
matter fact there are wooden bases; and most the 
tablets are only few inches length, though one, which appears 
portion old canoe boat-plank, stated measure feet, though 
only inches wide. the late Dr. Carroll’s interpretation the script 
—if may called—on tablet, one has treated seriously. 
Much more interesting statement Prof. Terrien Lacouperie 
paper Beginnings Writing and around Tibet,” which 
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contributed the Journal the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. 17, 1885 (Art. 
xvii., 41-43). considers that the Easter Island characters represent 
“nothing else than decayed form the writing the 
inscriptions met with Southern India, which are known have been 
carried eastwards Java, Cambodia, and far 
perie refers the student Plates the Elements South 
Burnell (2nd edit., London, With this 
clue,” says the Professor, inscriptions Easter Island are more 
sealed text. They can easily read after little 
language Polynesian, and can say that the vocabulary the Samoan 
dialect has proved useful for the purpose.” After examining the 
tablets side side with Burnell’s plates driven the conclusion 
that lack the training,” even though possess some knowledge 
the Polynesian speech. If, however, Lacouperie’s conclusions, arrived 
quarter century ago, were correct, one tempted ask why all 
the known tablets from Easter Island have not long since been deciphered 
competent scholars and their legends given the world. 

Paymaster sporting attempt must not escape mention, though 
the manner his investigation dubious. How the exponent refused 
all requests that would interpret the two tablets acquired that officer 
(figured xxxviii. xli., until, use Thomson’s own words, 
“the night grew old and the narrator weary, and Ure Vaieko was in- 
cluded the ‘cup that cheers’ made its occasional rounds,” may 
learned 515 the above Museum the recitations which 
sight photograph the good bishop’s tablet, aided the 
accompanying libations, inspired the old native are printed few pages 
farther on, together with their English translations; and they certainly 
afford remarkable reading. ‘Thomson’s experiment with Ure Vaieko 
not without its uses, nevertheless and its results appear keeping with 
the view that the figures, characters, cut these tablets, far from 
being alphabetic symbols representing sounds, are the nature ideo- 
graphs aides mémoires which the hieratic clan’s representatives were 
enabled repeat the legendary sagas the islanders. 

suggested our correspondent that Mrs. Routledge’s estimate 
the Pitcairn Islanders more favourable than just, and that the people 
are “degenerate and evidently limited intellect, owing perhaps 
continued intermarriage, incorrigible and hopeless beggars, and 
evidently still imbued with the mutinous spirit the Bounty period.” 

some extent this unfavourable opinion confirmed Sir Bouverie 
Clark, who visited Pitcairn 1882 the same cruise that took H.M.S. 


Sappho Easter Island. From copy his report that visit, 


has kindly sent us, learn that had the satisfaction settling 
some trouble which had arisen out the sojourn members the 
castaway crew ship called the Acadia, lost Ducie Island about 
year before. The islanders then numbered whom Thursday 
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October Christian was the patriarch magistrate, and Simon Young the 
minister religion. well the former system laws and 
magistrates may have answered the days their primitive innocence, 
quite unsuited,” wrote Sir Bouverie, “to the present state the 
place, where the inhabitants are now divided into two sets—the Youngs 
and the Christians.” This separation into parties, inevitable perhaps 
most small and isolated communities, seems have been responsible for 
much the decline the people’s morals—a decline which Christian 
himself admitted, remarking, sorry say it, but the island not 
what used be.” The general condition the place appeared pros- 
perous, and the crops were reported ample for the islanders’ needs. 
But may believe that the interval more than thirty years there 
had been improvement. 

Mrs. Routledge’s appreciation the Pitcairners was carefully weighed, 
after visit the island unusual length. And what English lady, 
coming straight from sixteen and half months’ residence among the 
boorish and truculent islanders Rapa, spend week Pitcairn for 
the first time, would not struck the softness manner, the natural 
affability and genial hospitality this Anglo-Tahitian community 
They are not refractory, but easy-going, peace and comfort loving 
people some them influenced, may be, the example their rela- 
tives and friends Tahiti, whom they often visit, and who are notably 
inclined the vices engendered living the midst plenty the 
cost little labour mental exertion. All who have tarried among the 
civilized Polynesians are aware their different behaviour when 
from their island homes contrasted with their habits and attitude 
their own native soil. One the most pleasing virtues the Polynesian 
his hospitality. regards the lack shameful; and one can 
readily understand that the Pitcairners Pitcairn made themselves very 
agreeable the voyagers the ‘The descendants that section 
the Pitcairn islanders who continued Norfolk Island after the migra- 
tion have, may said, appreciably improved character, habits, and 
culture. Their proximity Australia and New Zealand, which brings 
them into contact with healthy European influences, may account for this, 
whereas the outside associations those who remain Pitcairn are mainly 
with natives and half-castes Tahiti. The Pacific Cable Board’s repairing 
steamer has been largely manned Norfolk Island Pitcairners for 
many years, and they were fine orderly set men doing good 
The description the Pitcairners quoted Mr. Stainton is, the 
other hand, much like the judgment formed residents Tahiti 
certain Pitcairners who pass most their time there—they degenerate” 
the ordinary sense and seem have self-respect ambition for 
their own improvement. The Pitcairners’ loyalty the flag was thought 
Sir Bouverie Clark less fervent than was popularly supposed. 
matter fact their loyalty depends their interests, and the 
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Polynesian mind notoriously But think the Pitcairners 
imbued with the mutinous spirit their Bounty ancestors attri- 
bute them more energy and determination character than they possess, 
and seems quite unwarranted. 

The diary tells, too, the incidents picnic which party the 
company enjoyed Port found “at the 
head the Arm Lobo Arm] the remains native hut, and 
for canoes for about 200 yards fiord running the South- 
ward.” The diarist adds that “the skiff was taken across the Peninsula 
which means the isthmus] and launched the and though 
rained nearly the whole day, yet our party seven enjoyed them- 
selves This 1876, but hitherto unpub- 
lished—is interest showing that the came very near 
anticipating the discovery made nearly forty years later Mr. and 
Mrs. Routledge. The Arm called Lobo Arm, the isthmus, and the 
adjoining head the fiord are shown the Admiralty plan Puerto 
Churruca (No. 557), published 1870, nearly six years before the 
Challenger’s visit although, either for lack space because forms 
part the port, only small patch the trans-isthmian fiord 
included. Mrs. Routledge mentions that “the plan the harbour vaguely 
shows the existence water without giving any indication its size 
nature.” Her extended exploration this water showed that 
fiord the Southern Ocean. previous explorer seems have ascer- 
tained this fact, suggested any name for the inlet. 

Puerto Churruca was first described officers Don Antonio 
Cordova’s frigate the Santa Maria February 1786. They 
passed into two from the Strait and spent night there, 
but did not penetrate beyond the first western arm, where the waterfall 
is. was again examined January 1789, surveying party 
under Lieut. Don Damian Cosme Churruca, belonging the Santa 
Casilda, whose commander, the same Don Antonio Cordova, bestowed 
his lieutenant’s surname the main harbour, and his Christian names 
the two western arms it. Whether the Spanish officers got far 
the real head the port that occasion not but the fact that 
its innermost water—still unsounded—is charted Lobo Arm” suggests 
that Spaniards were there some time, and that they named from 
the circumstance finding seals it. But the original reports 
the survey made officers H.M.S. who achieved much 
useful work the course that vessel’s voyage that one 
should turn were desired thoroughly sift this question. The 

gave her name the basin adjoining the Lobo Arm, which 
the nature the nameless fiord which the designation Mana Inlet” 
has now been applied. would interesting examine these, well 
the reports H.M. Si/via few years later, any case, the length 
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and outlet Inlet” fiord were not public record before 
the Mana’s visit, since such water shown the Admiralty charts, 
nor mentioned the sailing directions, date. Mrs. Routledge has 
pointed out, might prove Godsend castaway crew, and the merit 
making this known clearly belongs her and Mr. Routledge. 


REVIEWS 
EUROPE 


Poland, Past and Present. Historical Study.— Harley, M.A. 
With Preface Ladislas Mickiewicz. London: George Allen Unwin. 
1917. net. 


said touch geography mainly two points: the insistence that the Polish 
demand to-day includes both unity and independence, and the discussion 
the question whether the separation Poland from Russia would econo- 
mically disastrous the former. This question answered the negative, 
but the discussion involves some examination the present condition Polish 
industries. regard the first point attempt made face the difficult 
problem the desirable frontiers unified Poland, except somewhat 
obscure passage runs follows: Poland will need free 
passage Danzig for the development her economic powers and potencies, 
and yet Prussia with any part her western domains the hand another 
would continuing enemy the peace the world.” not clear 
whether this means that Prussia might asked give East Prussia, 
whether the word western” misprint for “eastern.” The book whole 
suffers, for the geographer, from the want geographical background, and 
some tastes least marred excess rhetoric. 


Ride through the Balkans. Classic Ground with Agnes 
Ethel Conway. With Introduction Sir Martin Conway. London: 
Robert Scott. 1917. and many Illustrations. net. 


Miss Conway went out Greece the spring 1914 with friend 
order definite piece archzeological work. After some weeks Athens 
the two went Constantinople with the same object view. From here 
they made visit Brusa, and thereafter their original purpose fell into the 
background, and they gave themselves the delights travel unfre- 
quented ways. Returning from Constantinople Greece they made number 
expeditions, partly foot and partly horse mule-back, places 
interest, and then found their way the west coast the peninsula 
Montenegro and Dalmatia, finally reaching Fiume, whence they took boat 
Ravenna. 

his preface Sir Martin Conway states that more work was 
done than appears from the book, details having been intentionally suppressed. 
The fact perhaps regretted, for few notes the work done might 
have given ballast the general descriptions the incidents travel. 
stands the book pleasant account the travellers’ experiences, and should 
use those engaged planning tours Greece, when the time for 
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planning tours returns. gives vivid pictures peasant life Greece, and 
the minor inconveniences travel there. The notes the conditions 
Albania immediately prior the war are also considerable interest. Dal- 
matia the travellers thought over-sophisticated, and the scenery dull compared 
with that which they had seen elsewhere. But they found Ravenna ugly and 
each building uglier outside than the last,” that something must 
perhaps allowed for the effects surfeit sight-seeing. Some the 
numerous illustrations are very effective, and give good idea the nature 


ASIA 


Early English Adventurers East.-- Arnold Wright. London: Andrew 


From the collections Hakluyt and Purchas, the publications the 
Hakluyt Society, the India Office records, and other sources, Mr. Wright has 
put together narrative the efforts made the English during the seven- 
teenth century “to establish themselves the East traders”; but his aim, 
tells us, been not much write exhaustive history bring 
into prominence the personalities those who were engaged this great 
work,” and the volume therefore mostly biographical. The author has lively 
style and keen eye for telling anecdote and result his work emin- 
ently readable. His choice heroes perhaps open some mild criticism. 
Since does not confine himself India but ranges over Arabia, Persia, and 
the Malay Archipelago, somewhat strange find mention the 
attempts open relations with Japan. ever there was adventurer 
William Adams was while the claims John Saris this connection are 
least strong those Nicholas Downton, the other hand per- 
missible wonder what that dignified diplomatist, Sir Thomas Roe, whose 
journal provides the chief materials three chapters, would have thought 
finding himself brought under that category. There are few slips dates, 
names, and but this not surprising view the extent ground 
covered. The most serious defect the omission provide map, for want 
which the reader may have some difficulty following the struggles over 
Pulo Run and Pulo Ai. 


Across Asia Minor Childs. and London: 


Mr. Childs, already known the reading public the striking 
series articles B/ackwood, sets forth this book the record his novel 
tramp from Samsun Alexandretta, over little-known part the tableland 
Asia Minor. The book well written, well printed, and judiciously illus- 
trated, and forms valuable addition both the bookshelf and the literature 
Anatolian 

Asia Minor has had its full share author-travellers but those 
travellers have usually visited the country with definite scientific object, 
and both refreshing and instructive have the country and its people 
described spiritual successor Borrow and Stevenson. Mr. Childs, one 
suspects, undertook this unconventional walking tour for the sheer pleasure 
visiting the cities men, and learning their mind, was happy impulse 
which led him cut section through one the most interesting masses 
mct dusty road. And our author more than tough 
pedestrian his eye and brain are work, and his book presents 
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one the best accounts that have appeared for long time Asiatic Turkey 
and its peoples. Incidently, the book has the good fortune the most 
recent picture area real importance war and diplomacy the present 
permanent value. 

writing notice book full acute observation and sagacious 
reflection, impossible more than glance few features, selected 
random, which appear typical its merits. The geographer, the historian, 
the ethnologist, the politician will each find much interest him. 
The Turk—studied both types like Ighsan and the large—the 
Armenian, the American missionary, the German railway pioneer have all 
their portraits drawn with sure touch. All the life the Turkish road and 
roadside, town and village and khan, set out clear lines, making the book 
indispensable future travellers Murray’s Guide. The reader learns, 
without formal instruction, how conduct himself khan, how pass 
strangers the road, how get with his servant, how make coffee, what 
and what not todo. The law and custom irrigation, the goat 
factor economic geography, Turkish and Armenian soldiers, the cave- 
dwellers Cappadocia, the Pheidian Greek fisherman the gorge—there 
limit the good things which might singled out for comment quota- 
tion, space were available. 

The physical geography the region traversed lightly touched on, 
accordance with the plan the book. Mr. Childs has the geographer’s eye 
and instinct—witness his description the character the Anatolian plateau 
29, his remarks Turkish roads pp. 98, 178, his shrewd charac- 
terization the Alexandretta region towards the end the book. too 
much hope that there still lies buried among his notes good deal inform- 
ation the dull but useful subject topography? For those interested the 
cartography Asia Minor there could more welcome publication than 
detailed account Mr. Childs’ routes, with the mileage and the physical 
features the roadside. likely many years before this region 
accurately surveyed, and traveller can perform greater service students 
the geography the country through which passes than help pro- 
vide them with map. 

The photographs are all good, and often have seldom seen 
better representation the imperturbable, honest, old-at-fifty Anatolian 
peasant than Mr. Childs’ photograph Ighsan. 


AMERICA 


Tramping through Mexico, Guatemala, and Honduras.— Franck. 
London: Unwin. 1916. Pp. 378. 75. 6d. net. 


The sub-title this book ‘The Random Notes Inveterate Vaga- 
bond,’ and appropriate one, evil significance attached the 
last word. The author might called prince the walking tour, much 
favoured years ago the English student. Full Yankee vigour and fresh- 
ness, shows remarkable energy and powers endurance, and good temper 
unruffled the most trying circumstances. Starting from Laredo the 
Texas frontier crossed the Rio Grande into Mexico, and made his way 
through Monterey and San Luis Potosi Guanajuato. Here tarried for 
time and took temporary employment the silver-mine Pinguico, 
feet above sea-level, which gives lively account. After visit 
Lake Chapala reached Mexico. This city did not impress him favourably, 
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and soon Puebla, the third city the Republic. Hence took 
three hours’ walk, commanding splendid views, Cholula, the site famous 
Aztec temple. From the top the celebrated pyramid spreads scene rarely 
surpassed, including the snow-covered peaks Orizaba and Popocatepetl. 
Dropping 2000 feet Cordoba traversed rich tropical country Santa 
Lucrecia and Tehuantepec. here notices change the manners the 
people compared with those the plateau. They are less sulky but more lazy, 
less obtrusive but more friendly, and with complete lack obsequiousness. 
Apart from the Tehuantepec women, whose beauty and physique excite his 
admiration, has however little praise for any the people met. 
dwells their ignorance, laziness, uncleanliness, and entire want energy 
and initiative. This especially the case with those encountered during 
his remarkable tramp through the tropical, hilly country Honduras. The 
inhabitants the Hondurean wilds,” says, “are distinctly less human 
their habits than the wild men the Malay visited the 
famous ruins Copan and but they elicit nothing more than few 
cursory remarks, After reaching the city the silver hills, the 
capital Honduras, more than 3000 feet above the sea, descended the 
coast and took ship for Panama. 

The author’s descriptions scenes and people are forceful, fresh, and lively. 
But they come quick and fast, his energy exuberant, that one carried 
along fast-flowing stream, with time dwell details. seems 
have time stay anywhere. There purpose, moral apparent. 
case the sheer enjoyment abounding vitality, vigorous per- 
sonality, which communicated the reader, who finds every page interest. 
The author carried with him camera, and fortunately escaped confiscation 
the authorities. What good use made shown the excellent and 
very clear photographs, eighty-eight number, adorning pages. 

GENERAL 
The Earliest Voyages round the World, 


Cambridge University Press. 1916. Pp. and 216, 
35. 


Anything which makes the famous pages Hakluyt more interesting and 
attractive and more likely read welcomed. The little book before 
(the second appear the Cambridge Travel does good work 
therefore giving clearly good print, with illustrations, two the most 
famous voyages Hakluyt’s collection, those Drake and Cavendish. 
They are preceded Pigafetta’s account Magellan’s great voyage, and 
followed brief extract from that Lemaire and Schouten relating how 
Cape Horn was first rounded, There are several maps and illustrations. The 
latter include portraits Magellan, Drake, Cavendish and Schouten more 
the former, fuller and more clearly printed, would have made the work still 
more valuable. This book which can put into the hands young 
people with some hope its being read. fact, desired that 
may used reading-book schools connection with the study 
Geography. unfortunate that much the romance geography 
lost the way which taught schools. Any one who has wide 
experience how geography strikes the young mind can have little doubt that 
one the best ways its interest, and even enthusiasm, for the subject 
through the historical side. This not wondered when recall 
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how full romance are the travels and voyages which geographical know- 
ledge has been built up. Their publication therefore attractive form 
most desirable and useful. sincerely hoped that more books this 
character will appear, and that they widely made use those 
responsible for instructing the young geography. 
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THE SOCIETY 
The Retirement Dr. Scott Keltie. 


Tuis first number the fiftieth volume the Geographical 
also the first number the for which Dr. Keltie has responsi- 
bility. The was founded its present shape soon after 
became Assistant Secretary the Society the death Mr. Bates; and 
such success has achieved due above all his wide knowledge 
and sound judgment matters geographical. His colleagues who have 
for various periods collaborated with him the preparation the 
take this opportunity expressing him their cordial good wishes 
his retirement from the cares office. 


ASIA 
The Rainfall Java. 

Another Mr. Wallis’s seasonal rainfall studies appears the March 
number the Geographical dealing with the rainfall 
Java the basis the data lately published Prof. Van Bemmelen. 
his papers dealing with other regions, shows that the monthly distribu- 
tion rainfall Java more advantageously given Angot’s method 
pluviometric coefficients expressed percentages than that isohyets 
representing actual quantities precipitation. Parts the mountain axis 
the island receive over 320 inches rain year, and parts the north coast 
lowland, which drier than the south coast, receive less than 60. 
Batavia February, the wettest month, has percentage pl. cf. 224, and 
August, the driest, one only 24. During the north-west monsoon period, 
December March, which throughout Java wetter than the south-east 
trade period, May September, half the year’s rainfall comes the three 
wettest months. There area the south-west Java which has two 
wet seasons, the chief and the minor February- 
March. This the only instance the island the double-maximum tendency 
common equatorial regions. Along the northern coast the ratio the 
rainfall intensi:ies the driest and wettest months roughly whereas along 
the southern coast, which relatively wet when the north dry, itis 1:3. 
connection with the theory monsoon rains Mr. Wallis tentatively puts 
forward the following “In the type summer usually known 
‘monsoon summer rains’ the connection between great intensity rainfall 
and changed direction the wind not causal but only another result 
factor which produces both, the maximum elevation the noonday sun.” 
somewhat difficult understand the force this argument, which when 
analyzed seems less significance than would appear first sight. land 
surface, however warm may become under tropical can maintain 
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prolonged seasonal rainfall moasoonal unless the atmosphere 
over kept abundantly supplied with moisture, and evident that the 
required supply furnished the monsoonal currents which blow from 
the ocean. Since rainfall intensity depends among other factors water- 
content the atmosphere, and water-content depends both the temperature 
the air and its accessibility sources vapour supply, causal relation- 
ship between the rains and the accompanying monsoon currents cannot 
denied. dealing with physical causation any looseness expression 
rain only accompanying condition. The rain-producing capacity 
wind can specified when two conditions are known (1) the water-content 
the wind dependent the factors above mentioned, and (2) the magni- 
tude any ascending component the velocity the wind. 


The Sakura-jima Eruptions and Earthquakes. 


summary the first two Prof. Omori’s valuable memoirs the 
Sakura-jima eruption January 1914 has already been given the 
(vol. 48, 1916, pp. 500-503). The third memoir 
Com., vol. 1916, pp. 181-321), which illustrated many admirable 
photographs, contains account the later phenomena and some others 
that were not noticed the earlier memoirs. the latter the most interesting 
are those connected with the volcanic blasts, the effects which were most 
marked the plateau Hakamagoshi the west side the island. and 
around this plateau houses were entirely destroyed and swept away. Large 
mandarin-orange trees were uprooted and carried the blast some way 
slope. Prof. Omori examined large numbers these and other trees, and 
found that the trunks were overthrown broken directions which, when 
produced backwards, passed through one other the craterlets the 
western side the mountain. the east side could detect certain 
trace the blast. Here however the craterlets lie elevated positions 
ridges. the west side most them lie V-shaped valley opening west- 
wards, along which the explosive effects the blast would probably con- 
centrated. The lava which blocked the Seto Strait the east side the 
island probably issued the night following the eruption. reached the 
strait the next day, and January the strait, though 
fathoms depth, was blocked up. The lava continued flow until the surface 
was raised height about metres above the sea. Near this south- 
eastern lava-field several new islets were formed, all them small, though one 
attained length 160 metres. the end 1914 the south-eastern lava- 
stream ceased flow, but the end March 1915 second flow lava 
took place, not directly from the original craterlets, but from orifices along the 
southern edge the new These outflows took form like 
chrysanthemum leaf, the greatest length amounting metres. 


AFRICA 
The Benguella Railway. 


interesting sketch the inception and present position this important 
undertaking for the linking the mineral region the south-east Congo basin 
with the west given Mr. Robert Williams Overseas (the journal 
the Overseas Club) for March 1917. well known, the undertaking has 
been virtually the creation Mr. Williams, whose indomitable energy and 
perseverance the success far attained attributed. The events lead- 
ing the initiation the railway are concisely outlined his paper, and 
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does something lift the veil from the inner history the political influ- 
ences which added greatly the difficulties surmounted. The starting- 
point was the establishment Mr. Williams’ agents the exceptional mineral 
wealth the Katanga region (of which some hint, will remembered, had 
already been given Livingstone’s reports during his later journeys) and his 
successful negotiation mineral concession from King Leopold. addition 
the excessively rich copper deposits, long exploited the natives the 
region and carried great distances the Arab traders, tin, 
gold, platinum, coal, and iron make the Katanga country one the world’s 
greatest mineralized zones. The first attempt reach this railway was 
Rhodes’ Cape Cairo” scheme, for the prosecution which its early 
stages the existence such prospective wealth the region traversed 
supplied much-needed stimulus. But although, with Mr. Williams’ aid, the 
Katanga extension the Rhodesian railways was carried out, and now permits 
extensive traffic between Beira and Katanga, the length the route and 
certain political considerations made necessary search for shorter means 
access the mineral region from the sea. The natural 
fact with the ancient highway used the native caravans and slave raiders 
and first explored Cameron—was the route following the main the divide 
between the Congo and Zambezi basins—a belt high and (for Central 
Africa) healthy country where the difficulties railway construction were 
relatively small. the same time the question starting-point the 
coast was satisfactorily solved the choice the magniticent, but hitherto 
neglected, natural harbour Lobito Bay, miles north Benguella, described 
the finest port the whole west coast Africa. spite intrigues 
the part Germany, who looked jealously any rival her growing influence 
Angola, Williams successfully negotiated concession from the Portu- 
guese Government, and the work building the line has since been pushed 
forward energetically. Mr. Williams shows natural enthusiasm for 
achievement which has himself borne such honourable part but 
doubt fully justified. glance the map brings out once the natural 
advantages this route inlet South Central Africa, which there 
good reason consider the future highway, confidently predicts 
will be. The heaviest work—the building the section from Lobito Bay 
the high interior plateau—is already accomplished, and the line has advanced 
far along the upper region that only short span across easy country 
remains carried out. 


Early Dutch Exploration the Cape. 


has been pointed out that the review the April number (p. 300) 
the Linschoten Society’s collection documents the above subject may 
thought imply that hitherto little nothing had been done make 
known the work the Dutch pioneers. This not the case, nor was any 
such implication intended. the Cape like Dr. Theal have 
shown correct knowledge the facts, and several the original narratives 
the explorers had already been printed the valuable the 
Archives the Cape Good Hope,’ brought out between 1896 and 1905 
under the direction Mr. Leibbrandt. The well-known French 
Colonial historian, Mr. Dehérain, gave concise sketch the earlier 
explorations—under Governor Van Riebeeck—in his little volume, Cap 
Bonne Espérance Siécle’ all these cases exploration 
merely incident the larger history, and the Linschoten series 
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welcomed for the first time bringing together all the important docu- 
ments bearing the special subject exploration (whether preserved the 
Cape Holland), and such way that they have not sought amid 
large mass other matter. 


AMERICA 
Return Dr. Hamilton Rice. 

Writing from New York May 1917, Dr. Hamilton Rice announced 
his return from his South American Expedition 48, 354 49, 
somewhat sooner than had anticipated. Various difficulties had been 
encountered the attempted ascent the Rio the special field 
exploration view. The water the river proved exceptionally low this 
year, and remained longer than usual. After three weeks’ fruitless waiting 
San Gabriel, Dr. Rice dropped back the mouth the Pretas northern 
tributary the Rio Negro), hoping get through Venezuela this river 
and the Padauiri. But immense sandbank, with very little water beyond, 
prevented any progress that yet unexplored route. Dr. Rice therefore 
had content himself with tracing the generally unknown northern bank the 
Rio Negro, and with cursory examination the hitherto unknown rivers 
Cuceras, Apiahu, and Curiahu. Even this last had reluctantly abandoned 
returning Manaos, the war news circumstances made 
return the United States imperative. result the expedition good 
beginning has been made with the collection material for map the region 
the Rio Negro, and other interesting data have been obtained. Dr. Rice 
hopes shortly send account the work accomplished, including the 
results his experiments for the fixing longitude wireless telegraphy. 


HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY 
The Bull Pope Alexander VI., 1493. 


The precise played Pope Alexander VI. the demarcation the 
colonial domains Spain and Portugal the fifteenth century has hitherto 
been somewhat obscure, spite the large amount discussion which 
has been the theme. While some have regarded that arbiter called 
settle disputes between rival powers, and others that supreme judge 
Christendom acting his own initiative, one authority international law 
has considered the Pope’s part the matter practically importance 
all. The most satisfactory and illuminating treatment the question yet 
supplied that Prof. Vander Linden Liége University, now resident 
Oxford, paper reprinted from the American Historical Review for 
October 1916 (vol. 22, No.1). This writer shows that careful study the 
sources existing the Papal registers and elsewhere (from which the actual 
Bulls have modern times been reproduced more than once photographic 
facsimile), permits satisfactory solution some least the problems, and 
proves that many the ideas hitherto held have been erroneous. Much con- 
fusion has existed, the sequence and mutual relations the three 
earliest bulls—two dated May and one May 1493—but this cleared away 
consideration, not these formal dates, but those which they were 
actually “expedited” issued. The two later bulls were fact, for some 
unexplained reason, antedated, and one the two May was not really 
issued till July—after that May which was issued the last- 
mentioned which contains the first attempt demarcation the Spanish rights 
the newly-discovered regions (as against those the Portuguese), and this 
with some force have been probably introduced—as was thought 
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indeed Humboldt—at the suggestion Columbus himself. the general 
question the writer’s conclusions are that the bull demarcation (like others 
the same year) constituted first grant exclusively Spanish, having been 
large part, not wholly, shaped the Chancery Ferdinand and Isabella, 
which the real initiative was due throughout. For reasons policy the 
Pope was, this time, particularly anxious fall with the wishes those 
sovereigns, and was fact but instrument their Friction with 
Portugal was increased rather than diminished the granting the bulls, 
and the difficulties between the two Powers were smoothed away their own 
diplomatic action, which resulted the Treaty Tordesillas 1494, Portugal 
distinctly repudiating the incidental arbitration the Pope. regards the 
enigmatical wording the original demarcation line drawn one 
hundred leagues “to the west and the south” the Azores and the Cape 
Verde Islands, Prof. Vander Linden unable supply any very satisfactory 
explanation. The clause seems have been added the bull dated May 
safeguard the claims Spain not only the islands already discovered the 
west, but any further discoveries, even continental lands, more the south, 
which direction Columbus was then turning his thoughts. Other bulls used 
the expression “to the west and the Ocean sea,” and the latter was 
generally regarded lying more less southern latitudes the two expres- 
sions may regarded practically synonymous. may suggested that 
the first instance the line may not have been regarded running due north 
and south, though soon came interpreted that sense both Powers. 
The reference the south may however have been added afterthought, 
without suitable revision the rest the clause. 


GENERAL 
Honours British Geographers. 
The Russian Geographical Society its last annual meeting elected 
Honorary Members Mr. Douglas Freshfield and Sir Aurel and 
Corresponding Members Sir Ernest Shackleton and Mr. Chisholm. 


OBITUARY 


Charles Barrington Brown, F.G.S. 


THE death has occurred Charles Barrington Brown, whose name has been 
known geographers for forty years that the discoverer the famous 
Kaieteur falls British Guiana, and the author one the best books 
travel the wilds that colony, ‘Canoe and Camp Life British Guiana’ 
(1877). obituary notice him has appeared the May number the 
Geological Magazine, accompanied portrait. Brown was second son 
Richard Brown Cape Breton, friend Lyell and himself capable geo- 
logist. Lyell’s recommendation the son (who had been trained Harvard 
and the Royal School Mines, London) was appointed the Geological 
Survey the West Indies and British Guiana, and did excellent work, first 
conjunction with Mr. Sawkins, with whom collaborated the prepara- 
tion the now standard Reports’ the geology Jamaica and British 
Guiana, and afterwards himself head the Survey. His discovery the 
Kaieteur falls the Potaro river took place April 1870, and was communi- 
cated this Society paper read February 1871 (Proceedings, vol. 15, 
Journal, 41, 77, with map). Another remarkable fall, the 
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Ireng tributary the Rio Branco, was also discovered him and described 
the book above mentioned. Exploration the Amazon and its tributaries 
occupied him during the years 1873-75, and was the subject another book 
travels, written association with William Lidstone, and published 
1878. was afterwards employed the examination and mining gold 
and gem deposits various parts the world, including Burma, the ruby 
mines which examined and reported under the orders the Secretary 
State for India. During his latter years suffered from ill health, and 


William Hammond Cole, M.A. 


William Hammond Cole, formerly the Trigonometrical Survey India, 
whose death occurred April 1917, had been Fellow this Society for 
over forty years. The second son the Rev. Cole, Great Plumstead 
near Norwich, was born 1837, and after taking mathematical honours 
Cambridge and holding various educational posts this country and India, 
entered the trigonometrical branch the Survey. able photographer, 
took charge the work connection with the zinc-plate method litho- 
graphy then being instituted, and organized the photographic department 
the Dehra Dun map-making office. Second Charge the computing 
office took important part the compilation the volumes dealing 
with the triangulation. Failing eyesight compelled his retirement, and was 
latterly complete invalid. 


Alexander Gibson, B.Sc. 


Mr. Alexander Gibson, whose death has lately been announced, had for 
some time occupied the post Senior Chief Cartographer the Admiralty, 
which department had worked continuously for over forty years. The 
experience gained made him authority the charting the coasts 
and waters the world, towards which his powers research and discrimi- 
nation had yielded results little value. had retired only short 
time before the outbreak the war, but was recalfed continue his services 
and was work until few days before his death. had been Fellow 
this Society since 1889. 


MEETINGS: ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 
SESSION 1916-1917 


Anniversary General Meeting, May 1917, 5.30 the Theatre, 
Burlington Gardens.—The President, Mr. Douglas Freshfield, the Chair. 


The Before proceed the ordinary business our Anniver- 
sary Meeting you are invited witness very pleasant ceremony. His 
Excellency the American Ambassador has been kind enough come here 
order present Mr. Chisholm, the Secretary the Scottish Geographical 
Society, Medal awarded him the American Geographical Society New 
York. will ask Dr. Page present the Medal. 

Dr. PAGE (American Ambassador): Mr. Chisholm, with very great 
pleasure that obey the request the American Geographical Society 
present their Medal you. Geography, nobody knows better than this 
audience, has, within our memory, much broadened its scope. once had 
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chiefly with the relative location places. Since its marvellous develop- 
ment has become great science and has with the Earth and all that 
it; and great part that development has been done you, Mr. 
Chisholm. the Lecturer Geography the University Edinburgh, 
Secretary the Royal Scottish Geographical Society, and the author 
the Handbook Commercial which has gone through many 
editions, the author school books Geography which have changed the 
whole conception geographical science our time, and the editor 
‘Longmans’ Gazetteer the you have rightly earned the gratitude, 
which, happy say, American geographers, common with all others, 
feel you. recall with great pleasure the fact that you took part the 
Trans-Continental Expedition 1912, the invitation the American Geo- 
graphical Society. recognition the painstaking character and the con- 
scientious thoroughness your work, and the appreciation which 
held the geographers own country, have the honour present this 
Medal you the name the American Geographical Society. 

Mr. CHISHOLM, returning thanks, expressed his high appreciation 
exceptional honour, and added that the gratification afforded him 
learning the award had been least equalled surprise that should 
have been chosen the American Geographical Society New York the 
receiver the Medal. Possibly the members that Society were not 
well acquainted was himself with the difference between what had 
done and what would like have done. However, the Medal would 
always reminder work still due. gave him peculiar satisfaction that 
the Medal awarded him was the Charles Daly Medal, for happened 
bring back his mind very pleasant recollections. Chief Justice Daly, whom 
the Medal commemorated, had been representative the American Socicty 
the International Geographical Congress held London 1895, when 
(Mr. Chisholm) had had the opportunity becoming acquainted with him. 
conclusion, wished thank the members the Society and the Council 
for having allowed the presentation made the occasion the 
Anniversary Meeting, enabled him present when the 
Victoria Medal was presented his old friend, Dr. Keltie, whom owed 
more than could well express. 


The Honorary Secretary read the Minutes the last Anniversary Meeting, 
May 1916, which were confirmed and signed the President. 

Duncan Grant; Captain Guttridge; Major 
Miss 


PRESENTATION MEDALS AND AWARDS. 


The PRESIDENT: must now proceed the first business the meeting 
—the presentation the Royal Medals and other annual awards, and the 
Victoria Medal for scientific and literary work. 

The Founder’s Medal has been awarded Mr. (now Commander) 
Hogarth, the Keeper the Ashmolean Museum Oxford, for his explorations 
Turkey-in-Asia and Syria, and for his many literary contributions our 
knowledge the Nearer East from 1887 While regret his absence 
to-day know the important business, work permanent value the future 
our country and the world, which detains him somewhere the East. 
are proud add his name the list our Gold Medallists. The value 
travel must always depend largely the mental equipment the traveller, 
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and have had few Medallists who have brought more varied accomplish- 
ments their explorations than Mr. Hogarth. historian and 
logist stands the front rank nor does disdain the lighter incidents 
wanderer’s life. His journeys Asia Minor and Syria have added largely 
our knowledge the topography and history the Nearer East. trust that 
after the war may able prosecute them with freer hand, unhampered 
Turkish officials their German taskmasters. his absence Mrs. Hogarth 
has been good enough come here receive her husband’s medal. 

The Patron’s Medal has been awarded Brigadier-General Rawling, 
for his explorations Western Tibet and Rudok, 1903, his journey from 
Gyantse Simla Gartok, 1904, and explorations New Guinea, 1908. 
His early explorations Western Tibet brought General merits 
traveller the notice the officer command the expedition Lhasa, 
and obtained for him the return the mission the rare privilege leading 
march from Gyantse round the back Nepal and through Gartok Simla. 
How well took advantage his opportunities shown the account 
given his book The Great Plateau.’ The results this expedition had for 
peculiar interest, that they demonstrated not only that Mount Everest 
certainly the highest mountain that part the Himalaya, but that can 
approached without serious difficulty from the north. that General 
Rawling was not content with that knowledge, but that had advanced 
stage preparation plan for undertaking the exploration the mountain’s 
approaches, which was thwarted the last moment official obstruction 
this country. hope that his return from his present command the 
Western Front may free set the seal upon his record traveller 
taking part—in company with other mountaineers—in serious attack the 
supreme summit the globe. New Guinea the complicated difficulties 
which encountered that most inhospitable tropical lands deprived the 
expedition, whose leadership succeeded critical moment, any con- 
spicuous results. But the trials from which emerged successfully were not 
fruitless. They resulted very serious contribution our scanty knowledge 
that part the island and paved the way for more fortunate successors. 
handing this Medal Mrs. Rawling, who present to-day, would ask her 
convey her son the front our pride his record both geographer and 
soldier, and our most sincere good wishes for his future career both 
capacities, 

next come the Victoria Medal, which has been bestowed the 
our old friend Dr, Keltie, respect his eminent services Geography 
during his twenty-three years’ Secretaryship the Society. 

now thirty-four years since first had the pleasure encountering 
Dr. Keltie candidate for the Librarianship the Society. During that 
period has been constantly engaged the Society’s service, for the most 
part Secretary and Editor. both posts has been singularly successful. 
has not only done his duty, but great deal more. has made himself, 
and doing has made the Society, geographical centre round which 
all good travellers revolve. has known how draw the best out each 
traveller Without his store knowledge these solid activities could 
have been little avail. But was able with rare discrimination select 
and bring together all that was valuable and utilize it, whether material 
for our meetings for the correspondence has extended over 
the civilized world, and, while Presidents like myself have come and gone, 
Dr. Keltie has remained the eyes all men the incarnation British 
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geography. These are not his only claims. has made leisure edit that 
store geographical knowledge, the Yearbook,’ and several other 
volumes, such the ‘Partition which are standard works. 
honouring Dr. Keltie are doubt open the charge honouring our- 
selves. But would far graver charge passed over without recogni- 
tion services which have made him the recipient have ceased count how 
many medals and distinctions from other countries—even, refuting the proverb, 
from his own. 

Dr. ScoTT KELTIE: May allowed express deep sense the 
honour which the Council have conferred upon awarding Medal? 
have had ample opportunity during the last thirty odd years observing the 
scrupulous care with which the Council consider the claims the candidates 
for the various honours which they have bestow. Since the Council have 
felt justified expressing this emphatic manner their conviction that during 
Secretaryship have rendered, use their generous words, eminent service 
geography,” can only accept their judgment with pride and gratification. 


beg the Council accept sincere thanks for the honour they have 


done me. 


The PRESIDENT now come the other annual awards. 

The Murchison Grant has been awarded Rai Bahadur Lal Singh, for his 
excellent work Surveyor the last Trans-Himalayan Expedition Sir 
Aurel Stein. Lal Singh has spent many years trans-frontier survey, with 
Sir Aurel Stein 1904, with Colonel Bruce 1905 and 1906, and again with 
Sir Aurel Stein For these services was awarded the Back Grant 
the Society 1909. Sir Aurel Stein tells that was owing mainly 
Lal Singh’s unremitting exertions his third expedition 1913-1916 that the 
surveys could extended over hundred square miles difficult moun- 
tain country the face most trying physical conditions. Whenever practic- 
able Lal Singh travelled independent routes, and his work the Indian 
triangulation was extended along the Kun-lun range beyond Lopnor and across 
the Lop desert the Central Tien-shan. Weare glad learn that his 
services have been rewarded, his approaching retirement from the Survey 
India, with grant irrigated land. will ask Sir Aurel Stein receive 
behalf his devoted assistant the Murchison Grant, and convey with 
him the cordial wishes the Society for his long life his well-earned estate. 

The Rev. Walter Weston receives the Back Grant respect his travels 
and explorations among the little-known Highlands Japan. Mr. Weston 
went out the Far East, understand, look after the spiritual welfare 
the British community Yokohama. But found leisure take curious 
interest the country which found himself. spent his holidays, 
often accompanied Mrs. Weston, laborious delightful explorations 
the remote mountainous district Japan now known the Japanese Alps. 
proved the Japanese that mountaineering, which they have for centuries 
practised religious duty, might also treated asa sport. His energies 
had valuable geographical result. charming volume, and above all 
the admirable new edition Guide Japan’ which great 
part edited, the European public has gained lively and accurate description 
region which knew next nothing. one the few who have 
already benefited his enterprise gives special pleasure hand over 
this award. 

Dr. Kellas receives the Cuthbert Peek Grant for his ascents and explorations 
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the Sikkim Himalaya and the borders Nepal and Tibet, and for 
his investigations the high altitudes. Dr. Kellas stands out 
from among Himalayan travellers and mountaineers his extraordinary 
power doing great deal with relatively small preparation, Without Euro- 
pean companions, relying only the aid natives, whom seems have 
almost mesmeric power drawing along with him, climbs maiden peaks 
22,090 feet and over, and adds largely our knowledge the desolate 
region the back Kangchenjunga and the wild passes the Nepalese 
frontier. His vacation tours, revive old phrase Sir Francis Galton’s, 
extending over many summer seasons, have been made with scientific well 
topographic aim and his treatise the effects high altitudes the 
human frame present the last word this subject—one vital the future 
conquest the highest summits our globe. understand that looks 
forward further practical experiments the field soon the war over, 
and have every hope that when the time comes will receive all possible 
support from the Government India. The Cuthbert Peek Memorial was 
incitement, but feel all the same that could not find more appro- 
priate recipient for it. 

The Gill Memorial falls Mr. Wilton, one our Consular Staff 
China, for his explorations the province Yunnan. While commending 
the performance meritorious work carried out officially and under orders, the 
Society always best pleased acknowledge work done for the advancement 
geography when lies outside the strict course official duty. making 
the award the Gill Memorial Mr. Wilton the Society glad honour 
him British Consul who not content restrict his efforts within the 
necessary compass his duties, but quick seize any opportunity 
extending them which occasion offers. Mr. Wilton has for years been favour- 
ably known traveller China. The award the Gill Memorial 
seemed particularly appropriate, since was founded Miss Gill 
memory her brother, Lieut. Gill, whose geographical work the 
‘River Golden Sand’ was related the same interesting part the world 
which Mr. Wilton has acquired distinction. 


The President then delivered his Anniversary Address, which printed 
page 


The Annual Report the Council, with the Auditors’ Report, and the 
Accounts for 1916, were presented the Meeting. 


The Meeting proceeded the election ballot President and Council 
for the ensuing year (see iv.). 


Colonel CLOSE: With your permission, but without that the Pre- 
sident, rise propose vote thanks the outgoing President, Dr. Douglas 
Freshfield, for the great services has rendered this Society during his 
three years office. all know, has had three very troublesome years, 
almost entirely covered the period the war, and has had alter the 
functions the office the Society, and this has thrown him great deal 
work. addition that has undertaken with the greatest willingness 
the work helping the War Office and Admiralty, far the Society was 
able help those two Departments. think might suggest that the War 
Office and the Admiralty are not quite backward with regard text-books 
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and manuals the President gave reason think. One might perhaps say 
that there are rather too many than too few. Besides assisting that way, 
has given every possible help behalf the Society the production the 
provisional edition the map the scale 1/M. which quite convinced 
will great value the future. For all those reasons, and for many others, 
have every reason thankful the President for the excellent services 
has rendered the Society. If, says, the geographical world revolves 
about the Geographical Society, the Society itself rotates about its President. 
sure that you will pass acclamation hearty vote thanks Mr. 
Freshfield. 

The PRESIDENT acknowledging the vote thanks said: most 
heartily appreciate your kindness. cannot resist detaining you for few 
moments order thank Colonel Close for the cordial and genial way which 
has acknowledged the small services have been able render the 
Society during the last three years. has been abnormal time. The work 
one had hoped one has been forced put aside, order deal with 
other more urgent business. has been first duty keep the Society its 
proper place the helpmate the great public departments time stress 
and need. far have been successful doing this—and this 
point Colonel Close may accepted competent retire with 
greater satisfaction and less regret with regard the things have had 
leave undone. hope that successor, Sir Thomas Holdich, may 
able carry the work the Society times peace and without being 
subject any the restrictions and difficulties that have necessarily impeded 
during the past three years. 


Fourteenth Evening Meeting, June President the Chair. 

ELECTIONS.—Naoum Alchevsky; Dr. Andrew James Gilmour; Lieut. 
Archibald McLellan, Rear-Admiral John Franklin Parry, 
Marentius Thams Lieut.-Comm. John Donnan Wilson, R.N.R. 


PAPER: British Honduras. Sir Eric Swayne. 


Sixth Afternoon Meeting, May 1917.—The President the Chair. 


PAPER: The Economic Resources British Columbia. Dr. Unstead. 


GEOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE: ADDITIONS 
THE LIBRARY. Edward: Heawood, Librarian, R.G.S. 


For list abbreviations see number. 


EUROPE 
Balkan Peninsula. Teacher (1916) 333-340. Newbigin. 
Balkan outlets the present and the future. Marion Newbigin. 
Morphologie des Von Sokol. 
East Central Europe—Ethnology. (1916) 351-360. Boswell. 


The Racial Geography East Central Europe. Bruce Boswell. 


East Central Europe—Physical Geography. (1916) 340-350. Cole. 
The groundwork East Central Europe. Grenville 
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France— Savoy. Sc. 164 30-49. Kilian and 

Germany— Rivers, (1916): Halbfass. 
Die des deutschen Reiches und unsere Von 

the international questions connected with German rivers not wholly confined 

German territory. 


Greece—Economic. (1916) §10-527. Marek. 
Siidost-Europa und Vorder-Asien. Von Richard Marek. III. Griechenland, 
Iberian Peninsula—Tagus. Lucci. 


Potamologia. Estudos sobre Tejo. Vila Velha Rodam Tancos.) 
Luis Filipe Lencastre Schwalbach Lucci. para Concurso 
1915. Size 64, pp. 
Italy—Stromboli—Eruption. Sc. (1916): 443-463. Perret. 
The lava eruption Stromboli, 1915. Perret. 
Noticed the May number, 1917, 384. 


periodo eruttivo iniziatosi Vesuvio nel Fiore. 
Scandinavia—River (1916): 215-267. 


Resultatet floderosionen inom Skandinavien sedan sista interglacialtidens slut. 
Walter 

Sweden—Historical. Ymer 194-214. 
map. 

The evidence place-names called throw light early settlements Esths 
the East Swedish coast 

position géographique Suisse: Etude géographique politique. Par 
Henri Hauser. 

Noticed the May number, 1917, 383. 
Switzerland—Economic. 

L’économie pastorale Suisse. Par Ph. 

Switzerland—Grisons, Chaix and Gautier. 

Dans Val Tavetsch (Oberland Emile Chaix and Raoul 

Situation Lausanne. Etudes géographie urbaine. Par Charles Bier- 
mann. and 

Referred the May number, 384. 

mode formation régime des lacs suisses général quelques petits lacs 

Bossard. 
Mitteilung iiber die ausgenutzen Wasserkriifte der Schweiz. Von 
(Mitt. Landeshydrographie, Nr. 6.) Bern, 1914. Size 
40. 

Ghezzi. 
Mitteilung iiber die verfiigbaren Wasserkrafte der Von 
Ghezzi. (Mitt. Abt. Landeshydrogr., 7.) Bern, 1914. pp. 22. 

United Pokorny. 

Die englische Herrschaft Von Julius 

United Kingdom—Kent. Geologists’ Ass. (1916): 139-146. Leach. 
Geological and geographical notes the Ravensbourne Valley. Leach. 
and Plan, 
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United Dec. vi. (1916): 547-550. Wilmore. 
sketch the structure the Northern Pennines. Wilmore. 


United Scottish Meteor. 85-90. Horne. 
The underground drainage the upper part the Dee catchment basin. John 
Horne. 

ASIA 
Univ. Pennsylvania Museum 97-118. 

Narrative expedition for research Korea, and China, 
with special reference the evolution civilisation those countries. illustrated 
fine series photographs, many them 

French Indo-China— Tongking—Historical. Maybon. 

Rev. Colonies francaises 257-266. 

Discusses the identity the Tongking River” used early navigators the means 
ingress the country. 

Russian Turkestan—Economic. (1916): 576-582. Machacek. 
Zur Wirtschafiskunde von Von Fritz Machatschek. 


AFRICA 
Africa—Languages. African (1917): Johnston. 
The Bantu and semi-Bantu languages. Sir Harry Johnston. 
French West Africa. Hubert. 


Henry Hubert. Mission scientifique Soudan. Premier fascicule. Paris: Emile 


Larose, 1916. Size pp. 320. Diagrams and Price 
6d. 


German Colonies—Economic. (1917): 125-134. Crabtree. 
Economic resources German Colonies. Crabtree. 

Notes the Munshi tribe and language. Judd. 

Senegal —Historical. Dodwell. 


Rev. Colonies (1916) 267-300. 
Sénégal sous domination anglaise. Dodwell. 

Recent developments Basutoland. Sir Herbert and 
Portrait. 

NORTH AMERICA 


Canada—Churchill River. Rev. (1916): 433-448. Alcock. 
The Churchill Frederick and Sketch-map. 
descriptive sections, this profusely illustrated paper treats early and 
modern exploration, with special reference the river’s use means communication 
early days. 
Mexico —Altitudes. 
Las alturas del Pico Orizaba, del Malinche, obtenidas por 


Urquijo. 


Anguiano. 
B.S. Mexicana Estadistica, Quinta 6-7 (1913-1915) 
Cartografia Mexicana. Por Angel Anguiano, 

The early relations between Newfoundland and the Channel Islands. 
Messurier. 

North America—Lake Agassiz. Geology 625-638. 
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North America—Zoology. Nelson and Fuertes. 


National Mag. (1916): pp. 385-472. 
The larger North American mammals. Nelson. With illustrations 
from paintings Louis Agassiz many coloured. 

remarkable collection animal studies (with letterpress), the coloured reproduc- 
tions Mr. Fuertes’ paintings being unusual second series dealing 
with the smaller animals follow. 

United States—-New Jersey—Coast. Johnson and Smith. 
Recent storm effects the northern New Jersey shoreline and their supposed rela- 
tion coastal subsidence. Douglas Johnson and Warren Smith. 
printed from 12, Geol. Surv. New Jersey, Annual Administrative 
Union Hill, N.J., 1914. Size pp. and Map. 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA 


Description the trip referred the vol. 48, 

Panama Canal. Freehoff. 
referentes arrebato del Departamento Panama Colombia 
por Roosevelt 1903, con fin asegurar titulo zona 
del Joseph Freehoff. Bogota, 1916. Size 54, pp. 342. 


West Historical. Wright. 
The early history Cuba, 1492-1586. Written from original sources 
Wright. New York: Macmillan Comp., 1916. Size 54, pp. xviii. and 390. 
Plan, Price 8s. 


AUSTRALASIA AND PACIFIC ISLANDS 


Geology (1916): 751-776. Andrews. 
Notes the structural relations Australasia, New Guinea, and New Zealand. 

Australia—Blue Mountains— Historical. Cambage. 


New Cockayne. 
Notes from the Canterbury College mountain biological No. 3.—Some 
economic considerations concerning montane tussock grassland. 
The plant association question specially characteristic the South Island 
New Zealand, occupying broad belt between the agricultural lands and the sub-alpine 
zone. 
New Zealand—Selwyn. Speight. 
Notes from the Canterbury College mountain biological station: No, 2.—The 
physiography the Cass district. Speight. 


PHYSICAL AND BIOLOGICAL GEOGRAPHY 


Terrestrial Magnetism, (1916): 109-116. Ault. 
Magnetic declinations and chart corrections observed the Carnegie from Lyttelton 
South Georgia, and thence Lyttelton and Pago Pago, December 1915—June 

The tidal wave the off side the Earth from the Moon. Edward Hull. 

Vulcanology. Se. (1916): 417-430. Darton. 
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ANTHROPOGEOGRAPHY AND HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
Economic—Agriculture. F.G. 105-112. Smith. 
Tree crops for dry lands, Russell Smith. 


Calls attention the remarkable success attending Tunis through 
the attention paid the olive and other trees (see June number, 468). 
Historical—Hakluyt. 

Fortnightly Rev., New Series, No. (1916) 
Richard Hakluyt and his debt Spain. Foster Watson. 


Watson. 


NEW MAPS AND PHOTOGRAPHS: ADDITIONS 
THE MAP ROOM. Reeves, Map Curator, R.G.S. 


EUROPE 
Dardano, 
Cav. Achille Dardano: Carta Corografica della Albania regioni contermini- 
Size inches. Novara: Istituto Geografico Agostini, 1916. Price lire. 
Presented the Publishers. 
general map colours Albania and the adjacent parts Montenegro, Serbia, 
and Greece with relief shown brown shading. 


Austria-Hungary. Artaria. 
Artarias Eisenbahnkarte von Osterreich-Ungarn und den Balkanliindern. Mit 
nebenkarten und Stationsverzeichnis 1917. 1,400,000 inch 
Price 

British Isles—England. Geological Survey. 
Geological Survey England and Wales. Scale 63,360 inch 
stat. Sheet 100 (temporary edition), Sheffield. Size inches. Pub- 
lished colour the Director-General the Ordnance Survey, the Ordnance 
Survey Office, Southampton, 1914. Price 1s. 6d. net. Presented the Director 
the Geological Survey. 

British Geological Survey. 


Geological Map the City Dublin Area. Drift edition. 1915. Scale 10,560 
94°7/M inches stat. mile), Size inches. Printed the Ordnance 
Survey Dublin, 1917, and published the Geological Survey Ireland. 
Price (coloured) the Geological Survey 

This sheet the 6-inch Ordnance Survey Map the County Dublin with 
the geological information added colours. extends from Clontarf and Sandymount 
Castleknock and Drimnagh, thus including the City Dublin, Phoenix Park, and 
large residential district. The geology the district described detail the illus- 


trated Memoir The Geology the country around Dublin,’ published the Geological 
Survey 1903, price 

stat. miles). Two sheets, each inches. Constructed and engraved 
Johnston, Ltd., Edinburgh, London: Macmillan Co., Ltd. 

clearly printed physical wall map Europe and Asia upon which the principal 
railways are shown. ‘The relief indicated layer colours green and brown chang- 
ing the 500, 10C0, 3000, 6000, 10,000, and 20,000 feet contours, Ocean depths are 
tinted blue. Physical names only are place-names being indicated the initial 
letter. International are omitted. 
Europe. 


Ist. Geog. 
Oriente Carta Fisico-Politica. Scale 1/3M inch 
47°3 stat. miles), Size inches. Novara: Istituto Agostini, 
1917. Presented the Publishers. 
physical map South-East Europe showing international boundaries. extends 
from Grenoble the Crimea, and from Vienna Crete. The relief indicated 
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hachures and layer colours green and brown which change the 200, 500, 1000, 2000, 
and 3000 metre Sea depths are tinted blue. Railways, submarine cables, and 
wireless stations are shown. 

Europe. Philip. 
Philips’ Strategical Map Central Europe. Scale 
inch stat. Edited George Philip, assisted military expert. 
Size inches. London: George Son, Ltd., [1917]. Price, 
sheets, unmounted, 30s. net. Presented the Publishers. 

Each the four sheets this map complete itself with scales and references, 
and can purchased separately, price Sheet shows the Western Front; the 
Eastern Front the Italian Front the When joined together they make 
map Central Europe extending from The Skaw Malta, and from Paris Odessa. 
Iaternational boundaries, railways, main roads, rivers and canals are shown. Relief 
indicated hill shading, and altitudes are given feet. 


Europe and Near East. R.G.S. and G.S.G.S. 
The 1,000,000 1/M inch 15°78 stat. miles) map Europe and the Near 
East. This map, which has been compiled the Society under the direction the 
Geographical Section, General Staff, not sold the Society, but may obtained 
from the agents for the sale G.S.G.S. maps. London: Stanford, Ltd., 12-14, 
Long Acre, Sifton, Praed Co., 67, St. James’s Street, S.W. Fisher 
Unwin, Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 1s. sheet. Printed five colours. 
For account the map see the Geographical July 1915. 

The following additional sheets are published: North and 36, Nordkap and 

Romanov North and 36, and Kem; North and 34, and 

Abo; North and 36, Helsingfors and Petrozavodsk North 30, London. 


France. Stanford, Ltd. 
Stanford’s Half-inch Map the British Front France and Flanders, Scale 
126,720 7°89/M inch stat. miles), Stanford’s War Maps, No. 17. 
Stanford’s Half-inch Map the Battle Front east Soissons. Scale 126,720 
7°89 inch stat. miles). War Maps, No. 20. London: 
Edward Stanford, Ltd., each. 


New editions revised April Number 17, which has been enlarged, shows 
the battle front from Ypres St. Quentin. 


ASIA, 


Burma. Hunton. 


Rangoon River. Sheet North D’Silva Point Kyauktan Hmawun Creek. 
Surveyed, November and December 1916, Hunton, River Surveyor the 
Rangoon: Commissioners for the Port Rangoon, 1917. Presented Mr. 
Hunton, River Surveyor, 


AFRICA 


Africa, Geographical Section, General Staff. 
Africa 1,000,000 1/M inch stat. miles). Sheet: South B-36 and 
part B-35, Tabora. Size inches. Drawn and printed the War Office, 
1917. G.S.G.S. No. 2465. 2s. net. Presented the Director Military 
Stanford, Ltd.; Sifton, Praed Co.; Fisher 
Unwin. 

Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. Survey Office, Khartoum. 
Africa 4/M inch stat. miles). Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 
Sheets 55-B, 55-J, Aba Island 56-A, Kassala; 56-M, Gallabat 
65-O, Ajak; 78-M, Yei; 78-N, 78-O, Dodinga; 86-A, Mont Wati; 
Nimule 86-C, Madial. Size Compiled and printed 

the Survey Office, Khartoum, cach sheet. Presented the 

Director Surveys, 


AMERICA 
Dept. Mines, Ottawa. 
Geological Survey Maps: Wheaton, Yukon Territory, scale 
62,500 16/M inch stat. mile) 180A, Espanola Area, Sudbury Dis- 
trict, Ontario, scale 63,360 inch stat. 187A, Southern 
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Department Mines, Geological Survey, 1917. the Department 
Mines, Ottawa. 


Canada. Dept. the Interior, Ottawa. 
Map Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, showing the Land Registration and 
Judicial Districts. Compiled from information supplied Provincial Governments. 
Lands Branch under the direction Lynch, Superintendent. Preliminary 
edition, 1917. Size inches, Ottawa: Department the Interior, 1917. 
Presented the Railway Lands Branch, Department the 


Canada. Dept. the Interior, Ottawa. 
14, Pincher British Columbia and Alberta, 6th edit. 72, Brandon, 
Manitoba, 7th edit. 313, Brule, Alberta, 5th edit. 320, Carrot River, Saskatchewan, 
4th 363, Berland, Alberta, 2nd edit. Size inches. Ottawa: Depart- 
ment the Interior, 1916. Presented the Department the 


Canada. Dept. the Interior, Ottawa 
Standard Topographical Map Canada. Scale 250,000 4/M inch 3°95 
stat. miles). Sheet s.w., Parry Sound, Ontario. Size inches. Ottawa: 
Department the Interior, 1916. Presented the Department the 

This sheet includes portions Nipissing, Parry Sound and Muskoka Districts, and 

Haliburton County, Ontario. 


Canada—Yukon. Dept. the Interior, Ottawa. 
sented the Department the Interior, 


United States. Shreve. 
Vegetation areas the United States. Compiled Forrest Shreve. Scale 
the Geographical Review, vol. No. New York: The American Geo- 
graphical Society, the American Geographical 

This map was compiled, the author states his article which accompanies, pub- 
lished the Geographical Review for February last, secure basal delineation the 
geographical features plant distribution the United States for use investiga- 
the influence climate the range the principal types vegetation.” 


PHOTOGRAPHS 
Persia. Tweedie. 
Twenty photographs the Bakhtiari Country taken Miss Tweedie, 1915. 
Presented Miss Tweedie. 

interesting series postcard size photographs taken during the flight from Isfahan 
Busra Dupulan and Ahwaz October 

(1) View Madraseh from the broken bridge (2) Camping-ground Kavarukh, the 
beginning the Bakhtiari country (3) Winnowing corn (4) The chief 
the Bahtiaris, near Shalamzar (between Kavarukh and (5) Bakhtiari 
encampment near Shalamzar; (6) Black goatskin tents the 
Shalamzar (7) Carpet making Shalamzar (8) Our camping-ground 
the midst Persian (9) Dupulan Bridge (10) View Dupulan (11) Our 
camp Dupulan (12) the way Sar Khun (13) Our path the top the cliff 
the way Sar Khun; (14) the road down the valley (15) Shalil 
(16) the way Deh Diz; (17) The zigzag the mountain-side, Bakhtiari country 
(18) The top the Marvari Pass (19) The Lynch bridge over the gorge leading 
the Marvari Pass: the last the caravan the distance descending the bridge near 
Pul-i-Shalu (20) The end the journey Sar-i-Napht (oilfields), 


N.B.—It would add greatly the value the collection Photographs 
which has been established the Map Room all the Fellows the Society 
who have taken photographs during their travels would forward copies them 
the Map Curator, whom they will acknowledged. Should the donor 
have purchased the photographs, will useful for reference the name the 
photographer and his address are given. 
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